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THE INCOME TAX AND THE NATIONAL REVENUES. 


THE income-tax question will not down. Again and again 
it bobs up, more or less serenely, in party platforms, in the 
speeches of congressmen and reformers, and even in serious 
economic literature... Sometimes it is recognized that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution may be necessary before a national 
income tax can be imposed, but more often the partisans of this 
mode of taxation seem to look forward to a reversal of the 
supreme court’s decision of five years ago, in which, they never 
tire of reminding us, only a bare majority of the court concurred, 
and which might therefore be overruled if both of the associate 
justices appointed since that time should disagree with the former 
majority. It is therefore important to determine what basis 
there is for this expectation. 


I. 


Unless it can be shown that the term “direct taxes’’ is used 
in the Constitution in some unusual and esoteric sense, it is not 
*See for example HowE, 7axation in the United States under the Internal Revenue 
System; JoHN K. Beacu, “The Income-Tax Decision,” Yale Review, May 1896; 
C. J. BuLLock, “ The Direct-Tax Clause of the Federal Constitution,” Political Science 
Quarterly, June 1900. 
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likely that any future decision will declare an income tax to be 
other than a direct tax. Economists and writers on taxation of 
every school and all shades of belief agree in classifying this 
form of taxation as direct. It is true the earlier Physiocrats, 
because of their peculiar notion that all taxes fell at last upon 
land, held that the land tax was the only direct tax; but Turgot, 
the most widely known of all the Physiocrats, enumerated three 
kinds of taxes: the direct tax on land, the direct tax on persons, 
and indirect taxes on consumption; and by the direct tax on 
persons he meant not a uniform poll-tax, but a tax varying with 
the wealth or income of the taxpayer,* Outside of the Physio- 
cratic circle there is practically no dissent from the classification 
of the income tax as a direct tax, although the definitions of 
direct taxes vary.” 

But in determining whether the income tax is direct within 
the meaning of the Constitution, a more important consideration 
is of course the intention of the framers of the Constitution. 
The unanimity of the economists would avail little if it should 
appear that a different view obtained in the constitutional con- 
vention of 1787. But there is nothing to show that such was 
the case. The writings of the Physiocrats were the only source 
from which a different view could well have been derived; but 
the Physiocratic doctrines never gained any general acceptance 
in America. The mémoire which Turgot addressed to Franklin 
was probably better known in America than were the earlier 


*“Tl est impossible qu’elle soit uniforme.” Oeuvres (Paris, 1808), iv. p. 209. The 
French capitation-tax of the eighteenth century was proportioned to the fortune of the 
subjects, except in the case of the nobility. Adam Smith also meant by “ capitation 
taxes” taxes varying either with the “ fortune or revenue” of the taxpayers, or with 
their rank. 

A little further on, Turgot says that the capitation [income] tax is indirect in so 
far as it applies to certain elements of income, but that the part proportioned to income 
derived from land is a direct tax. It is interesting to note the correspondence between 
this classification and the first decision of the supreme court in the income-tax cases 
of 1895. 

?John Locke may be said to have hinted vaguely at a different classification in the 
fugitive pamphlet on money and interest in which he anticipated the Physiocratic 
doctrine of incidence ; for while he made no use of the adjective “ direct ” as applied 
to taxation, he did recommend “ laying it directly where it will last settle.” 
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Physiocratic writings, but in that paper the terms “direct”’ and 
‘‘indirect’’ tax seem not to have been used.?_ On the other hand, 
there is every reason to believe that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion followed the usage of Adam Smith, who eleven years before 
the convention met had refuted the Physiocratic doctrine as to 
the incidence of taxes, whose work had gone through several 
editions before 1787, and who is known to have exerted a very 
decided influence upon the American leaders of that time. 
Albert Gallatin, writing in 1796, stated emphatically his belief 
that the distinction in the minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion was that of Adam Smith.? Gallatin was born and bred a 
Frenchman, and would have been as likely as any American of 
the time to accept the Physiocratic view; and in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary the testimony of such an authority 
as Gallatin should be considered conclusive in any question of 
finance. Now Adam Smith gave no formal definitions of direct 
and indirect taxes, but it is impossible to mistake his meaning. 
He called taxes on receipts or incomings direct, and taxes on 
consumption or expenditure indirect. 

This, then, was in all probability the distinction in the minds 
of the members of the constitutional convention. The debates 
throw very little additional light on the subject, although it is 
clear that in the mind Gouverneur Morris, who was responsible 
for the use of the term, the antithesis was between direct taxes 
ov the one hand and customs and excise duties on the other. 
On the 12th of July, having moved that taxation should be in 
proportion to representation, Mr. Morris “admitted that some 
objections lay against his motion, but supposed they would 
be removed by restraining the rule to direct taxation. With 
regard to indirect taxes on exports and imports, and on con- 
sumption, the rule would be inapplicable.’’3 Afterward he 
attempted to have the whole clause stricken out. ‘ Let it not 


, * Possibly the words may have been used in the portion of the mémotre which is 
ost. 


* Sketch of the Finances of the United States, pp. 11-14; cf. ADAMS, 7axation in 
the United States, 1789-1816 (John Hopkins University Studies, vol. ii), p. 282. 


3 ELLIoT’s Debates, v. p. 302; BANCROFT, History of the Constitution, ii. p. 83. 
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be said,” he urged, ‘that direct taxation is to be proportioned 
to representation. It is idle to suppose that the general govern- 
ment can stretch its hand directly into the pockets of the people, 
scattered over so vast a country. They can only do it through 
the medium of exports, imports, and exercises.”* Mr. King 
asked ‘“‘what was the precise meaning of direct taxation,” and 
no one answered.’ It is not strange, especially in view of Adam 
Smith’s omission to give a formal definition of direct taxes, that 
the members of the convention had no definition at their 
tongues’ ends, as they would have had if they had accepted the 
simple Physiocratic distinction. Everyone knew in a general 
way what direct taxes were, but no one could give a precise defi- 
nition on a moment’s notice. The same difficulty might easily 
exist even today. 

At the close of the convention Luther Martin made a report 
of its proceedings to the legislature of Maryland, in which he 
explained and analyzed the proposed taxing power of Congress 
by distinguishing between “ direct taxes, by capitation tax, or by 
assessment,’’ and “duties, imposts, and excises.” These last 
three words, he explained, meant respectively stamp duties, 
custom dues, and other taxes on consumption.3 

In the ratifying conventions of the various states, also, 
occasional attempts were made to define the term “direct taxes.” 
Thus in the New York convention Mr. Jay said “that direct taxes 
were of two kinds, general and specific,” and that “the objection 
| then under discussion | could only apply to the laying of general 
taxes upon all property.”* In Virginia, Mr. Monroe asked 
rhetorically: ‘‘What is the extent of the power of laying and 
collecting direct taxes? Does it not give to the United States 
all the resources of the individual states? Does it not give an 
absolute control over the resources of all the states ?’’S 

Mr. Marshall, afterwards chief justice, following the fiscal 
usage of the Virginia government, stated that the objects of 
direct taxes were “well understood,” and that they were “lands, 

Dedates, v. p. ? [bid., v. p. 451. 3 Jbid., i. p. 368. 

4 Jbid., ii. p. 381. 5 /bid., ili. p. 216. 
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slaves, stock of all kinds, and a few other articles of domestic 
property.*. Two years later Gouverneur Morris seems to have 
used the term “direct taxes” as practically synonymous with 
“internal” taxes. 

In Hamilton’s draft of a constitution it was proposed to 
apportion only land and capitation taxes ; but instead of adopt- 
ing this proposal, the convention, being as a body much more in 
favor of decentralization than was Hamilton, extended the rule 
of apportionment to all direct taxes. Hamilton afterwards 
expressed his disapproval of apportionment according to popula- 
tion. 

When in 1794 it was proposed to tax carriages, Madison, who 
had been a leading member of the constitutional convention, 
opposed the tax on the ground that it would be direct, and there- 
fore unconstitutional ; while those who supported the measure 
contended that the tax would be indirect because it would be 
a tax on consumption. There was a long debate over the point, 
but no one intimated that direct taxes were only land and capi- 
tation taxes. On the contrary, Mr. Sedgwick said “ that a capi- 
tation tax, and taxes on land, and on property and income 
generally, were direct charges. . . . He had considered these, 
and these only, as direct taxes.”’* If income taxes had at this 
period been more generally known by that name, they would no 
doubt have been more frequently mentioned as direct taxes. 

When the question came before the supreme court, Alexander 
Hamilton appeared for the government; but while arguing that 
the carriage tax was indirect, he expressed the opinion that the 
various forms of direct taxes were “capitation or poll taxes,”’ 
“taxes on lands and buildings,’ and ‘general assessments, 
whether on the whole property of individuals, or on their whole 
real or personal estate.”’ Again, he said: ‘ Duties, imposts, and 
excises appear to be contradistinguished from ‘axes, and while 
the latter is left to apportionment, the former are enjoined to be 
uniform.” 3 He showed that the English carriage tax was 


* Ibid., iii. p. 229. ? Annals of the ILI Congress, 644. 


3LopGE’s Hamilton, vii. p. 332. 
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regarded as an excise ; an argument which seems tc have had much 
weight with the court. Nowhere, up to this time, is there any 
trace of the later theory that land and capitation taxes were the 
only taxes which were intended to be apportioned. 


Il. 


It is usual for critics of the court’s latest decision to assert 
that it reversed several previous decisions of the same tribunal 
extending over a century of time. This statement in all its 
varying forms is due to a grave misconception; to an entire 
failure to distinguish between judicial decisions and more or less 
irrelevant dicta. It refers, of course, to the series of decisions, 
beginning with the Hylton case in 1796 and ending with the 
Springer case in 1880, in which the meaning of the term “direct 
taxes’’ in the Constitution had been discussed. But does it 
follow, because Daniel Hylton was obliged to pay the carriage 
tax on his one hundred and twenty-five chariots a century ago, 
that an income tax may be levied without apportionment? Let 
us see. 

The only question before the court in the Hylton case" was 
the constitutionality of the carriage tax. The court at that time 
was in doubt whether it had the power to declare an act of 
Congress void on the ground of unconstitutionality; but the 
carriage tax was sustained chiefly because it was regarded as a 
tax on expense or consumption— in other words, an excise. 
But the suggestion was made incidentally and with much 
hesitation, by some of the justices who heard the case, that the 
only, or at least the principal, direct taxes in the constitutional 
sense were land and capitation taxes. It is to this doubtful 
suggestion that the confusion on the subject is primarily due. 
It has been repeated in its more extreme form and with increased 
positiveness in succeeding cases and in the text-books, until it 
has seemed to some to have the force of law. Certainly nothing 
was farther from the minds of the justices who first made the 
suggestion, 

*3 Dallas 171. 
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Mr. Justice Chase used the following language: 


It seems to me, that a tax on expense is an indirect tax; and I think, 
an annual tax on a carriage for the conveyance of persons, is of that kind ; 
because a carriage is a consumable commodity; and such annual tax on it, 
is on the expense of the owner. I am inclined to think, but of this I do not 
give a judicial opinion, that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution, 
are only two, to wit, a capitation, or poll tax, simply, without regard to 
property, profession, or any other circumstance; and a tax on land.— I doubt 
whether a tax, by a general assessment of personal property, within the United 
States, is included within the term direct tax. 

Mr. Justice Paterson was not willing to say, even in this 
doubtful manner, that land and capitation taxes were the only 
ones intended; he seems to have had in mind a general property 
or income tax as coming within the scope of direct taxes. He 
said : 

Whether direct taxes, in the sense of the Constitution, comprehend any 
other tax than a capitation tax, and a tax on land, is a questionable point. 
If Congress, for instance, should tax, in the aggregate or mass, things that 
generally pervade all the states in the Union, then, perhaps, the rule of 
apportionment would be the most proper, especially if an assessment was to 
intervene... .. I never entertained a doubt that the principal, I will not 
say the only, objects that the framers of the Constitution contemplated as 
falling within the rule of apportionment, were a capitation tax and a tax on 
ae All taxes on expenses or consumption are indirect taxes. A tax 
on carriages is of this kind, and of course is not a direct tax. Indirect taxes 
are circuitous modes of reaching the revenue of individuals, who generally 
live according to their income. 

These definitions of indirect taxes were in entire conformity 
with the teachings of Adam Smith, and the opinion closed with 
a quotation from Zhe Wealth of Nations in support of the classi- 
fication given. 

Mr. Justice Iredell, the only other member of the court who 
gave any reasons for his opinion, also declined to acquiesce in 
the definition suggested by Mr. Justice Chase, and confined his 
conclusions strictly to the case in hand: 

There is no necessity, or propriety, in determining what is or is not, a 
‘ direct, or indirect, tax in all cases. Some difficulties may occur which we do 
not at present foresee. Perhaps a direct tax in the sense of the Constitution, 
can mean nothing but a tax on something inseparably annexed to the soil : 
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something capable of apportionment under all such circumstances. A land 
or a poll tax may be considered of this description. The latter is to be con- 
sidered so particularly, under the present Constitution, on account of the slaves 
in the southern states, who give a ratio in the representation in the proportion 
of three to five. Either of these is capable of apportionment. In regard to 
other articles, there may possibly be considerable doubt. It is sufficient, 
on the present occasion, for the court to be satisfied, that this is not a direct 
tax contemplated by the Constitution, in order to affirm the present judgment. 

These opinions do not in the least indicate that taxes on per- 
sonal property in general were regarded as indirect, but merely 
that the carriage tax was regarded as a tax on consumption and 
not a property tax. The court distinctly refused to determine 
the meaning of the term “direct taxes.” The suggested defini- 
tion was not even the means by which the court arrived at its 
conclusion; it was entirely oditer. Yet it may be held to have 
some value, not as a judicial precedent, but as historical evidence. 
Much stress has been laid upon the circumstance that two 
members of the court were distinguished members of the consti- 
tutional convention. But neither of these members expressed 
any opinion in favor of the exclusive definition of direct taxes. 
The only one of them who discussed the matter at all was Mr. 
Justice Paterson, who considered the definition ‘ questionable,” 
and adhered strictly to the economic classification then in vogue. 
He was the only member of the court who spoke with any cer- 
tainty on the subject, and he declined to express the opinion 
that land and capitation taxes were the only direct taxes; he 
contented himself with saying that they were the principal direct 
taxes the framers of the Constitution had in mind, which may 
be conceded on all hands. There is a vast difference between 
saying that the members of the convention had in mind chiefly 
the forms of direct taxation then most generally in use, and 
asserting that they intended to exclude all other forms. 

A peculiar chain of circumstances, involving three other 
decisions of the supreme court, leads up from the Hylton case 
to the first case involving an income tax. After the Hylton case 
the suggested definition of direct taxes slumbered for more 
than seventy years, and seems to have gained strength in the 
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meantime. The meaning of the term was again called in question 
in 1868 in the case of Pactfic Insurance Co. vs. Soule,’ although it 
was not jn that case the principal question at issue. This case 
is sometimes referred to as if it involved an income tax; but the 
tax in question was really a business tax on insurance companies, 
measured by their premiums and dividends. After quoting the 
dicta of Justices Chase and Paterson in the Hylton case, and citing 
commentators who based their statements upon those dicta, the 
court reached its conclusion by means of this extraordinary logic: 

If a tax upon carriages, kept for his own use by the owner, is not a direct 
tax, we can see no ground upon which a tax upon the business of an insurance 
company can be held to belong to that class of revenue charges. 

The impracticability of apportioning a business tax on insur- 
ance companies was given as an additional reason for sustaining 
the tax as it stood. 

Although the reasons given are not satisfactory, the court 
was probably right in its decision. But it by no means follows 
that an income tax is also indirect. A business tax, even so far 
as it is measured by dividends or receipts, is essentially different 
from a general income tax, and one may easily be indirect while 
the other is direct. Such, indeed, is the case according to the 
most commonly accepted economic classification, based upon 
incidence. It makes all the difference in the world in the inci- 
dence of a tax whether it is a general or an exclusive tax. A 
general income tax cannot be shifted; a tax on the income ofa 
particular business generally can be.*? There is as much differ- 
ence between a tax on a particular business and a general income 
tax as there is between a tax on pleasure carriages and a general 
property tax. Perhaps even a greater difference; but the dis- 
tinction in either case is so obvious that it ought not to be 
necessary to point it out. 

The other two decisions have even less relation to an income 
tax. In Veasie Bank vs. Fenno3 (1869) it was decided that the 


*7 Wallace 433. 
*Cf. SELIGMAN, The Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, 2d edition, p. 289. 
38 Wallace 533. 
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tax on the circulation of state banks was not a direct tax, largely 
because Congress had never actually apportioned any but land 
and capitation taxes; and the opinion continued : ; 

And it may further be taken as established upon the testimony of Pater- 
son, that the words direct taxes, as used in the Constitution, comprehended 
only capitation taxes, and taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal 
property by general valuation and assessment of the various descriptions 
possessed within the several Estates. 

The succession tax was sustained in 1874 in Scholey vs. Rew." 
It was held not to be a tax on reai estate, but on the devolution 
of real estate, or on the right to become the successor. With 
regard to the meaning of direct taxes the court said: 

Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend any 
other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land is a question not absolutely 
decided, nor is it necessary to determine it in the present case. 

The tax on bank circulation was properly classed as indirect, 
for it is a tax ona special privilege, or a particular act. The 
succession tax, on the other hand, is a direct tax in the ordinary 
sense of riot being shifted. But among writers on taxation there 
are at least four different criteria for distinguishing between 
direct and indirect taxes. According to these four modes of 
classification, direct taxes are (1) those finally borne by the 
persons from whom payment is demanded ; (2) taxes on revenue, 
as distinguished from taxes on expense; (3) taxes assessed at 
regular intervals by means of rolls of taxpayers’ names; (4) 
taxes assessed directly upon immediate and permanent manifes- 
tations of taxpaying ability. It may be noted in passing that 
the income tax is direct according to all these criteria; but 
according to the last two, which are administrative rather than 
strictly economic, the succession tax is indirect, and it is so 
classified on the continent of Europe by economists and adminis- 
trative officials alike. In such a case as this it was eminently 
proper for the court to give the government the benefit of the 
doubt. 

All these cases, then, were decided correctly, although the 
reasons given by the court are not always convincing. And 


*23 Wallace 331. 
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none of these decisions is reversed by that of 1895, which had to do 
only with an income tax. Indeed, the court took especial care 
not to overrule, even in dictum, those decisions which had sus- 
tained ‘taxation on business, privileges, or employments.”’ As 
for the theory that “direct taxes’? meant only land and capita- 
tion taxes, that had never been determined. In no case had the 
court been called upon to pass upon that hypothesis ; and indeed 
it is difficult to see how a case could be brought which would 
require such an exclusive definition. 

The chief stumbling-block remains to be considered. The 
case of Springer vs. United States? had to do with an income tax; 
but even the decision in this case has not necessarily been 
reversed. As the court pointed out in the first decision of 
Pollock vs. Loan and Trust Company in 1895, Mr. Springer’s 
income was derived wholly from professional earnings and inter- 
est on United States bonds, and the validity of the tax as to 
either sourcé was sufficient to sustain the action, which was an 
action of ejectment brought on a tax deed issued on the sale of 
real estate for income taxes.3 The court was not required to 
decide whether the income tax was constitutional as a whole, 
but only whether it could be levied upon either part of the 
income in question. The validity of the whole income tax not 
being a necessary consequence of the Springer case, what part 
of the tax was sustained? The conclusion of the court was 
expressed in the following comprehensive language : 

Our conclusions are, that direct taxes, within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, and taxes on 
real estate; and that the tax of which the plaintiff in error complains is 
within the category of an excise or duty. 

The doctrine contained in the first part of this sentence, now 
for the first time announced in this extreme form and positive 
manner, is obviously dictum still. May not the second part of 
the sentence also be considered dictum in so far as it does not 
apply to the case at issue? It was in order for the court to sus- 
tain the tax in its application either to professional earnings or to 


158 U.S. 635. 7102 U. S. 586. 3157 U.S. 578, 579. 
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interest on government bonds; but the languaye of the opinion 
is so general that there is nothing to show which part of the 
tax was really sustained. Where there is such uncertainty, 
there is nothing to bind the court in future decisions. If it had 
been clearly and necessarily decided in the Springer case that a 
tax on income from United States bonds was indirect, the 
decision of 1895 would be a reversal of that much of the 
decision. But it was not so decided; and as Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller remarked, ‘‘ We are considering the rule stare decisis, and 
we must decline to hold ourselves bound to extend the scope of 
decisions.” * Certainly the income tax cases of 1895 do not 
reverse any decision sustaining a tax on professional earnings ; 
that part of the income tax of 1894 was not annulled on the 
ground of unconstitutionality, but only because other parts of 
the tax were held to be unconstitutional, and the tax was evi- 
dently intended as an indivisible whole., 

But even if this decision were a reversal of the Springer 
case, and to that extent a breach of the rule stare decists, it 
would be abundantly justified by the new light thrown upon the 
subject by the historical researches of counsel and court. These 
scholarly investigations form a striking contrast to the some- 
what hasty consideration of the Springer case, which seems not 
to have been presented to the court in the most thorough 
manner possible. Mr. Springer cited numerous political econo- 
mists in support of the economic definition of direct taxes, but 
the historical evidence was comparatively meager. The assis- 
tant attorney-general, contra, submitted a remarkable brief, in 
which, blindly following the lead of his predecessor in Scholey 
vs. Rew, it was attempted to prove the income tax indirect by a 
spurious reference to Roman law! Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
was cited as authority that the Romans recognized only land 
and capitation taxes as direct taxes; but the only foundation 
for this important discovery was a footnote or two in which the 
editor of Gibbon made his own classification of the Roman taxes. 


357 U. $79. 
? The reference was “1 GIBBON’s Decline and Fall, chap. vi. on pp. 190 e¢ seg.” 
The footnotes are Smith’s, and are found in Harper’s edition at pp. 416-423. 
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The decision of the court also was vulnerable at more than one 
point. It rested upon the dicta of the four preceding cases; 
and the astounding assertion was made that ‘all these cases 
are undistinguishable in principle from the case now before us, 
and they are decisive against the plaintiff in error.” As in 
Veasie Bank vs. Fenno, the court supported its conclusion also 
upon the mere circumstance that Congress had never as a matter 
of fact apportioned any taxes except upon real estate and slaves. 
According to this mode of proof, if no taxes had ever been 
apportioned, there would have been no direct taxes ; and on the 
other hand, the rule of uniformity, as distinguished from appor- 
tionment, would be applicable only to those taxes to which it 
had actually been applied. No new form of taxation would be 
possible under either rule. The court was at great pains to 
exclude the income tax from Hamilton’s enumeration of direct 
taxes in his Hylton case brief, by arguing that it was not a tax 
upon the “whole personal estate,” but only on the income during 
a year, or a small part of the estate; and yet in the concluding 
dictum Hamilton’s authority was entirely rejected. Attention 
has sometimes been called to the fact that the tax involved in 
this case was a war measure, which the court would naturally be 
very reluctant to annul; but it is even more significant that 
the case was decided long after the law in question had been 
repealed, when an adverse decision would have served no useful 
practical purpose at all comparable with the resulting confusion. 
It is impossible that this consideration should have had no influ- 
ence with the court. It was the wrong time to make a test case ; 
and this should be considered in estimating the weight to be 
attached to the decision as a precedent. 

From our present point of view the apportionment of taxes 
according to population seems distinctly unjust, and it may oe 
conceded that it can never again be resorted to unless to avert 
impending disaster. Yet it is not difficult to see why the com- 
prehensive rule requiring apportionment of all direct taxes was 
inserted in the Constitution. There was as yet little sense of 
national unity; the Union was only just emerging from the 
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Confederation. Where relations to the general government were 
coneetned, the states, and not individuals, were still regarded as 
the units; and the circumstances of the compromise made it 
natural that the rights of the states should be more carefully 
considered than absolutely equal justice between citizens of 
different states. Moreover, the founders of the Republic were 
deeply imbued with the idea that taxation and representation 
should go together. The provision for apportioning direct taxes 
was a practical improvement upon the plan of requisitions in 
force under the Confederation,‘ and it was calculated to prevent 
the particular abuses then most feared. And finally, as was 
pointed out in the constitutional convention, the inequalities of 
fortune were then so inconsiderable that apportionment involved 
no great injustice even as between individuals. 

At last we have an interpretation of the corsiitutional rule 
of taxation reached after the most thorough research by counsel 
on both sides and by the court itself, and based not upon dcéa, 
but upon all the historical evidence obtainable and upon the 
plain meaning of the language employed. For those who object 
to the decision as a dangerous infraction of the rule stare dectsis 
to hope that this decision itself may be reversed, is the height 
of inconsistency. The mode in which the decision was reached 
is perhaps more open to criticism than the substance of the 
decision itself. It was based largely upon the idea that the 
words of the Constitution ought to be taken in their “ natural 
and obvious sense,”’ and yet it was reached by the roundabout 
process of declaring taxes on real and personal property to be 
direct, and taxes on the income from property to be equivalent 
to taxes on the property itself. This manner of reasoning may 
have been necessitated by the differences of opinion in the court 
itself, and by the desire to avoid even the appearance of over- 
ruling former opinions; but it would certainly have been much 
simpler, and as completely in accord with the “natural and 
obvious’’ meaning of words, to say that the income tax was 


* BULLOCK, Finances of the United States from 1775 to 1789, pp. 153-164 ; Political 
Science Quarterly, vol. xv. p. 218. 
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direct because it was an income tax. It might then still have 
been possible to impose separate taxes on most of the constitu- 
ent parts of income, somewhat after the manner of the English 
income tax; for, as we have seen, a partial tax need not be 
considered direct because a general tax of the same kind is. A 
system of separate taxes, even if it affected nearly all kinds of 
income, might have been separately declared to be indirect with 
a much less violent stretching of terms than was required in the 
Springer case, for example, in calling the income tax as a whole 
an excise or an indirect tax. But the opinion of the court as it 
stands since 1895 seems to preclude the taxation of income from 
property as such. 
Il. 

The desirability of an income tax is a distinct question; but 
here also there is much confusion of thought. An impression 
seems to prevail that there is some peculiar virtue (or vice) in 
an income tax which makes it, even when levied at a propor- 
tional rate, an instrument for bringing about a greater equality 
between rich and poor. This impression is due largely, no 
doubt, to the very generous exemption in the income-tax law of 
1894; but exemptions are equally applicable to other direct 
taxes. The fact is that an income tax is no more favorable to 
the poor than many other forms of taxation. Its abstract jus- 
tice is defeated by its practical defects, some of which it seems 
impossible to remedy. It falls most heavily not upon the largest 
incomes, but upon those whose amount can be least readily con- 
cealed. The man with a salary cannot escape; the man of 
wealth can, according to the elasticity of his own conscience. 
The income tax punishes honesty and puts a premium upon per- 
jury. There is nothing in the nature of the tax which makes it 
easier to assess justly than the state taxes on personal property; 
the superior federal administration might save it from becoming 
a farce (as the still better administration of Prussia makes it a 
partial success), but could never make it operate equally. The 
comparative success of the Civil War income tax in its early 
years was due chiefly to the extraordinary patriotism of the war 
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period, which would not even question the constitutionality of 
the tax as long as the war continued. As soon as the war was 
over the receipts suddenly began to dwindle away.’ Even the 
English income tax, with its principle of taxing each constituent 
part of income at its source, is weak in one of its most important 
parts, where that expedient is not practicable.’ 

It remains to consider what sources of revenue are still open 
to the national government. The customs and the internal 
revenue are usually sufficient for its needs, but among those who 
regret the annulment of the income tax are many who hope to 
see protective tariffs disappear. Even this change of policy, 
however, need not be accompanied by any very great diminu- 
tion of the customs revenue, as the history of free trade in Eng- 
land abundantly proves. It is possible that a tariff for revenue 
only might be made quite as productive as a tariff for protec- 
tion. As for the internal-revenue system, the war revenue act 
of 1898 gives an idea of some of the ways in which it is capable 
of extension in an emergency, without resorting to the taxation 
of incomes, and without imposing any very severe burdens upon 
anyone. It was only necessary to increase the very light taxes 
on malt liquors and tobacco and to levy new taxes on a few 
kinds of business, on certain business documents and proprietary 
articles, and on legacies. A tax was also levied on mixed flour, 
but .this was for purposes of regulation. In studying this act 
nothing is more noticeable than the large number of possible 
sources of revenue which were passed over because they were 
not needed. For example, the tax on the gross receipts of cor- 
porations, proposed by the senate finance committee, if it had 
not been limited to refineries and pipe-line companies, would 
have produced a large revenue; and corporations engaged in 
interstate business would seem to be particularly appropriate for 
federal taxation, because the interstate complications which arise 
from their taxation by the commonwealths would be avoided, 


*See WELLS, Zheory and Practice of Taxation, p. 528. 


Hiti, Zhe English Income Tax, chap. 7. (Zconomic Studies, iv. pp. 367- 
388.) 
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and because taxation and regulation would go together." It 
may even be that the trust problem could be partly solved, by 
means of a system of progressive taxes on corporations. 

There are various parts of the war revenue measure which may 
well be retained as permanent features of the internal revenue 
system. For example, there is no widespread demand for the 
abolition of the tax on sugar and oil companies, even if other 
corporations are not to be included with them; and so far as a 
business is in the hands of a monopoly, a tax on the gross 
receipts is not necessarily shifted to the consumers. The 
legacy tax seems not to have had the anticipated result of dis- 
couraging the states from imposing similar taxes, and as the 
inheritance taxes levied by the states are never heavy and sel- 
dom apply to direct heirs, there is little cause for complaint in 
the addition of a federal tax. Even the stamp taxes, though 
they involve some inconvenience, seem on the whole to be paid 
willingly. But above all, the increased taxes on tobacco and 
liquors should be retained, though perhaps with some modifica- 
tions. These taxes are free from the’ principal objections to 
indirect taxes in general; they are levied on articles of volun- 
tary use, and they are apt to come partly, at least, out of the 
profits of the manufacturers and dealers, who enjoy a partial 
monopoly.3 In so far as a tax increases retail prices, the effect 
is partly to diminish the amount consumed, which is not alto- 
gether to be regretted in the case of these particular luxuries, 
and partly to tax the consumers, to which there can be no objec- 
tion unless the burden be unjustly distributed. Now the dis- 
tribution of taxes on liquor and tobacco is doubtless more just 
than that of taxes on the consumption of necessities; indeed, 

*Cf. ADAMS, Science of Finance, p. 496; “The Federal Taxation of Interstate 
Commerce,” Review of Reviews, February 1899. 


?Cf. SELIGMAN, of. cit., pp. 286-288. It seems quite impossible to say whether 
or to what extent this tax actually has been shifted to the consumers. Since it was 
imposed the general tendency of prices has been upward in petroleum, but downward 
in sugar; but in neither case was there any increase of price at the time the act was 
passed or for some weeks thereafter. 


3Cf. HOWE, of. cit., p. 256. 
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Professor Neumann found from an examination of a large num- 
ber of household budgets that in Germany the taxes on tobacco 
and wine at least actually took a smaller percentage from the 
incomes of the poor than from those of the rich and well-to-do." 
In order to insure a just distribution of the burden, however, the 
taxes should be levied on an ad valorem basis, or at least dif- 
ferentiated according to quality. 

There are many other possible sources of federal revenue, 
but it is not likely that they will be needed. The carriage tax 
might be reimposed and extended to automobiles ; and there are 
many other articles of luxury, from yachts to billiard-tables, 
which might be made to contribute something, as they have in 
times past. The house tax of 1798 was levied as part of an 
apportioned direct tax; but the analogy of the Hylton case 
would seem to indicate that an unapportioned tax on rentals 
levied on the occupiers might be sustained as a tax on consump- 
tion, and therefore indirect. If so, it could be made a very 
fruitful source of revenue; and with the aid of progressive rates, 
it might be so contrived as to tax individuals approximately in 
proportion to their incomes. 

If, notwithstanding all these latent resources, it should still 
be considered that a direct income tax ought to be levied — 
the Constitution points out the ways by which it may be amended. 
This is not an easy thing to accomplish, but it has been done, 
and to say that it cannot be done again is equivalent to saying 
that there is no strong, general demand for the change. It 
may be thought that a rejection of the rule of apportionment 
would be especially difficult to carry because of the opposition 
of those states to which the rule gives an advantage; but this 
consideration loses its weight when once it is thoroughly under- 
stood that taxes are never again to be apportioned in any case, 
unless possibly as a last resort in some great emergency. It 
would not be a question between apportioned and uniform direct 
taxes, but between uniform direct taxes and indirect taxes. A 
referendum would at any rate have an educational effect which 


* Zur Gemeindesteuerreform in Deutschland, p. 18. 
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would make it worth while, whatever the outcome. It would be 
better under any circumstances to amend the Constitution than 
to misinterpret it; but when, as has sometimes been done, it is 
deliberately proposed to change its interpretation by “ packing” 
the supreme court, and so subjecting that high tribunal to the 
vicissitudes of party politics, it is time for all good citizens to 
protest, and to point out the better way. 
Max WEsT. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1820 TO 18 qo." 


Il. 


THE export of first importance during the third decade of 
the century was cotton. Its value for the ten years was 256 
million dollars. This was 48 per cent. of the total value of 
domestic exports and 44 per cent. of the value of all imports 
retained for home consumption. 

The cotton crop for the year 1820 was 160 million pounds.’ 
As cotton picking usually began in August, the period within 
which the crops were marketed probably coincided pretty closely 
with the succeeding fiscal year, which then opened October 1. 
The exports for the fiscal year 13821 were 78 per cent. of the 
crop in 1820. The crop increased to 180 million pounds in 1821, 
but the European demand was growing so fast that our exports 
in the fiscal year 1822 absorbed ag per cent. of this 20 million 
pounds increment. This would indicate that practically all the 
increase in the demand for home consumption was satisfied from 
reserve stocks. The probability that this home demand was not 
increasing very rapidly is suggested by the fact that the export 
price, which had been 16% cents in 1821, was increased only 
¥% cent by the remarkable growth of the European demand.’ 
These prices seem to have been high enough to encourage the 
extension of cotton planting, for the crop in 1822 was 210 million 


* Part I was published in this JouRNAL, vol. viii. No. 1, pp. 34-57. The authority 
for all statements in this article, as to the quantity and value of exports and imports 
is the United States Reports on Commerce and Navigation. The tables in the appendix 
give the most important facts in a form convenient for reference. 

? The figures on the production of cotton are those found in the report of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Woodbury, dated Feb. 29, 1836. xecutive Document XXIV 
Congress, first session, vol. iv. No. 146, p. 7. 

3This does not mean that the manufacturers were not prospering, or that their 
consumption of cotton was not rapidly increasing, but it does point to the fact that 
this was the period in which household manufactures were rapidly declining. 
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pounds. In the next fiscal year 97 per cent. of this 30 million 
pounds increment in the crop was exported. It was necessary to 
reduce the export price to 114% cents in order to market such a 
quantity abroad. Evidently domestic demand was still sluggish. 
Either these low prices discouraged the planting of so large an 
acreage, or 1823 was an unfavorable crop year, for the produc- 
tion declined to 185 million pounds. Our own cotton factory 
system had now developed to a point where its consumption 
began to be of more influence in the market. In 1823 but 17 
per cent. of the crop of the previous year had been retained for 
home consumption, but in 1824 23 per cent. was retained. This 
made necessary a decrease in the quantity exported amounting 
to over 30 million pounds. England increased her imports from 
other sources over 17 per cent. in the calendar year 1824. But, in 
spite of that, her demand was so active that the decreased supply 
from the United States in the fiscal year 1824 was valued at 
15% cents a pound. Because of this increase in price the 
143.4 million pounds exported in 1824 were worth more by 1.5 
million dollars than the 173.7 million pounds exported the pre- 
vious year. 

The influence of a higher price upon the amount produced is 
at once observed. The crop of 1824 was 30 million pounds 
larger than that of 1823 and five million pounds in excess of that 
in any previous year. It came upon the market just in time to 
reap the benefit of the abnormal demand resulting from the 
great speculative movement in England in 1824 and 1825." 
The high prices resulting from the speculation in England dis- 
couraged purchases by our own manufacturers and those of 
France. However, exports to England alone increased over 42 
million pounds in the fiscal year 1825, and the export price for 
the year was 214% cents. The value exported to England in 
1824 was 15 million dollars, in 1825 30 million dollars. The 


On the speculative movement in prices in England in 1824 and 1825 see 
Tooke’s History of Prices, vol. ii. pp. 142~146. On page 144 he says: “ Cotton, from 
its importance, and from its affording, in the first instance, the fairest grounds for 
investment, became a prominent object of speculation on the most extensive scale, 


and at exorbitant prices.” 
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increase in the total value of cotton exported was 59 per cent. 
There was no increase in the exports to other countries. The 
high prices greatly stimulated the opening up of new plantations 
and the crop of 1825 amounted to 255 million pounds, or 40 
million pounds more than that of the previous year. The specu- 
lation in England had collapsed before any considerable part of 
this crop had been marketed. Fortunately, the stocks held in 
the United States were very low, and the brisk domestic demand 
enabled the planters to sell considerable quantities of the new 
crop in the fall of 1825 at quite high prices. A southern news- 
paper quoted in Miles’ Register, gives the ruling price fer cotton 
in the South during 1825 as 20 cents.‘ England, however, was 
holding large quantities of the cotton purchased during the 
speculative movement, and cotton could not be sold there with- 
out great reductions in the price. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
fact that France imported twice as much as in the preceding 
year, and that the amount retained for home consumption 
increased nearly one third, it was still necessary to sell 134 
million pounds in England during the fiscal year 1826, at what- 
ever price could be obtained. The consequence was that the 
export price for the year fell to 124 cents. But the influence 
of the English cotton speculation on the fortunes of the south- 
ern planter had not yet exhausted itself. As we have said 
before, the ruling price in the South during 1825 had been 
about 20 cents. Elated by this high price, and with their cus- 
tomary blindness to the effect of oversupply on prices, the 
planters in the spring of 1826 seem to have put every available 
foot of ground into cotton. The result was a crop of 350 million 
pounds, an increase of 95 million pounds over that of the pre- 
ceding year. The planter got from 64% cents to 12% cents for 
this crop, and ought to have considered himself fortunate, for, 
in order to dispose of it at all, it was necessary to export to 
France twice as much as her average import in 1824 and 1825, and 
to England more than twice as much as she had taken in 1824.” 
* Niles Register, vol. xxx. p. 161. 


? Secretary Woodbury gives the average price of cotton in 1826 as I1 cents. 
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The decreased price resulted, as was to be expected, in a 
very large decrease in the crop for 1827. Its amount was but 
270 million pounds. The importations of Europe, however, had 
been far beyond her capacity for consumption and in conse- 
quence our exports fell off even more than the crop. The 
decrease in the crop was 80 million pounds; in the exports 84 
millions. This great decrease in production had hardly kept 
pace with the decreased demand for that year, and, as a conse- 
quence, the export price fell from 124% to 10 cents. Yet, for 
some reason, the planters thought fit to increase their output 
again, and the crop for 1828 amounted to 325 million pounds. 
They were not too sanguine in their operations if the prices they 
had been receiving were satisfactory, for the additional exports 
in 1829 absorbed the entire 55 million pounds increment in the 
crop at a slight increase in price. Encouraged by this rapid 
revival in the demand the planters again increased their acreage 
and the crop for 1829 was 15 million pounds in excess of the 
great crop of 1826, and 40 millions in excess of that of the pre- 
vious year. There was very little change in prices, yet exports 
increased 34 million pounds. 

Can we obtain any information in regard to the conditions 
governing cotton production and exportation in the United States 
from the data just passed in review? It is evident that for 1825 
and 1826, they were indicative of speculative conditions in Eng- 
land, quite as much as of economic and industrial conditions in the 
United States. It will be easier, therefore, to deal with the years in 
which such complications do not have to be considered. During 
the years 1821-1824, 586.7 million pounds of cotton were exported. 
Its export valuation, as returned by the custom-house officers, 
was 87.49 million dollars. During the years 1827—1830 the quan- 
tity exported was 1068.2 million pounds, and its value 108.1 
million dollars. We had increased the quantity exported 82 
per cent. but while doing so had increased the value received in 
return only 23% per cent. The improved conditions for cotton 
production in the United States had reduced its price about five 
cents, or nearly one third. This improvement in conditions had 
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been brought about by the opening up of cheaper and better 
lands, by the increase in the number of slaves and the reduced 
cost of maintaining them, by the reduced cost of packing and 
transporting the cotton, and by the general reduction in the price 
of commodities purchased by the planters. 

How fast the opening up of new plantations was being carried 
on is indicated by the fact that within the settled area west of 
Pennsylvania and south of the Potomac the density of the popu- 
lation actually decreased from 1820 to 1830." Mr. M. B. Ham- 
mond says: 

In the decade ending with 1820, the superiority of the prairie lands and 
river bottoms for cotton growing began to be appreciated, and by 1830 the 


western country had outstripped the eastern states in production. .... In 
1811, +3 of the cotton crop was raised in the Atlantic coast states, Virginia, 


» 16 


North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, and in 1821 these states still 
produced over } of the total crop. Five years later, however, the states of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee almost equaled the Atlantic coast 
states in cotton production, having raised over # of the entire crop grown 
that year, and by 1833 they were in the lead, producing ;°; of the entire 
crop.” 

One does not get a full appreciation of the expansion of cotton 
planting territory from these quotations. Mr. Hammond has 
included Georgia among the older states, but the increase of occu- 
pied area in that state was probably as great during this decade as 
in any other southern state except Tennessee. The increase in her 
white population was 107,000, in Alabama’s 105,000, in Tennes- 
see’s 196,000. The increase was far below 100,000 in every other 
southern state. Moreover, the lands occupied in 1820 were in 
the northern and eastern sections of the state, and were not 
adapted to cotton culture, while those in the southern and west- 
ern parts of the state, taken up during this decade, were first- 
class cotton lands. I have already mentioned the considerable 
increase of the cotton crop in 1825 as an indication that many 
new plantations were being opened up. According to contempo- 
rary estimates the cotton crop of Georgia increased 38 per cent. 

* United States Census Reports, 1880. 

?M. B. HAMMOND, Zhe Cotton Jndustry, p. 70. bid., p. 247. 
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in that year, that of the gulf states 25 per cent., and that of 
South Carolina only 16 per cent.’ 

That the decrease in the price of cotton was largely due to 
the competition of these fresh fields is further evidenced by the 
restriction of production in South Carolina below the capacity 
of the state at higher prices. The extent of this restriction is 
indicated by the great increase in the product of that state in 
1826, evidently in consequence of the high prices obtained from 


the previous crop. Her increase in that year was 52 per cent.,. 


while that of the western states was but 31 per cent., and that of 
Georgia only 23.? All these indications seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the cheaper and better lands of the new 
plantations were very largely responsible for the reduced. cost 
of production. The extent of the exodus to these lands may 
be emphasized by further reference to the Census Report. The 
increase of the white population of South Carolina was only 
8% per cent. or less than ¥% the rate for the entire country. 
The increase in Alabama and Mississippi was over 100 per cent. 
The absolute amount of increase in Tennessee was nearly ten 
times, and that in each of the states, Alabama and Georgia, was 
over five times as much as in South Carolina. 

It is probable, however, that even South Carolina was able 
to push the production of cotton upon fields that could not have 
been profitably cultivated in former years. The increase in the 
planter’s stock of negro laborers made it possible for him to 
cultivate an increased area at a less cost. The increase in the 
average planter’s stock of slaves is shown by the fact that while 
in 1820 but 32 in every 100 persons in the state were slaves, 
in 1830 they had increased to 36 in every 100. The rapid 
opening up of plantations in the southwest was, however, the 
more important effect of the general increase in the number of 
slaves. The extent to which the increase was used in this way 
is indicated by the fact that while the white population in the 

* Niles, vol. xxxii. p. 63. The totals given in Miles indicate plainly that they 
apply to the crop years 1824 and 1825. 

? Niles, vol. xxxiii. p. 217. 
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Gulf states increased 74 per cent. during the decade, the number 
of slaves showed the remarkable gain of 158 per cent. 

Not only did the cotton planters have more slaves, but the 
individual slave was a source of less expense to his owner. The 
food of the slaves was never a great expense, as they were 
expected to raise their own to a large extent, but the masters 
had to provide material for their clothing. The material gen- 
erally used was called negro cloth. The price of this cloth was 
50 per cent. less in 1830 than in 1815, and from 20 to 25 per 
cent. less than in the first half of the decade. 

Although the prairie lands and river bottoms of the West 
were much more productive than the plantations in South Caro- 
lina, this alone could not have brought those located in Tennessee 
and northern Alabama under cultivation had it not been for the 
great reduction in the cost of transportation during the decade. 
This reduction had been brought about to a large extent in the 
South and West by the use of steamboats. The number of these 
boats in use on the western rivers was 72 in 1820 and 213 ir 
1830." 

The other expenses connected with marketing the cotton had 
also been reduced. The cost of cotton bagging in 1830 was less 
than half what it had been in the early twenties.? A similar 
reduction had also taken place in the price of the strap iron used 
for cotton ties. 

Cheaper transportation had decreased the planter’s expense 
for supplies in general, as well as the cost of marketing his 
product. Moreover, in 1830, the factories of Pittsburg and Cin- 
cinnati were supplying the Southwest with machinery, steam 
engines, furniture, etc., at prices in those towns below what many 
of the same articles would have cost in Philadelphia or New 
York ten years before, and, of course, very much below Pitts- 
burg and Cincinnati prices at that time. Some instances of 
changes in Pittsburg prices will illustrate the extent of this 
decrease. In 1820 the price of bar iron was $200 a ton, in 

* Niles, vol. xxxviii. p. 97. 


? Niles, vol. xxxviii. p. 140. 3 [bid., pp. 292, 293. 
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1830 $100 aton. Prices of boiler iron for the given dates were 
respectively $350 and $140 a ton; sheet iron $18 and $8.50 a 
cwt.; hoop iron, $250 and $120 a ton; axes, $24 and $12 a 
dozen; other farm tools, steam engines, stoves, etc., from one 
third to one half as much in 1830as in 1820. The average price 
of sugar in Philadelphia in 1820 was $10.50 a cwt., in 1830 
only $7.62. Sheetings, the factory price of which was 18 cents 
in 1820, were sold for 83g cents in 1830." 

It was the reduced cost of production brought about by the 
conditions that have been passed in review, that caused the 
increase of our cotton crop from 160 million pounds in 1820 to 
365 millions in 1$29, in spite of the decrease of 33% per cent. 
in its price per pound. It would seem, indeed, that a man start- 
ing in the business in 1830 would have obtained a higher profit 
than one engaged in it in 1820, had it not been for the single 
item of increased cost of slaves. The conditions that made 
10-cent cotton a possibility in the United States from 1826 to 
1832 were of special importance because the low price of this 
cotton in connection with its excellent quality established our 
position as the source of supply for the cotton manufacturers of 
Europe. Moreover, it gave the increase in the consumption of 
cottons throughout the world such an impetus that in the eight 
years following 1832, in spite of the great increase of raw cotton 
production, its average export price was over 25 per cent. higher 
than in 1832. 

The protection afforded the cotton manufacturers of the United 
States by the tariff, was effective in bringing about this increased 
demand for cotton. The difference between the total cotton 
production for the years 1820-1824 and the total exports of the 
years 1821-1825 was 188 million pounds. This must correspond 
roughly to the amount of home consumption during the first 
half of the decade. Estimated in the same way it amounted to 
292 million pounds during the second half. This indicates an 


* General Convention of the Friends of Domestic Industry assembled at New York 
October 26, 1891, Reports of Committees, pp. 18, 71, 114. 


? HAMMOND, pp. 51, 52. 
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increase in the home consumption of about 55 per cent.’ This 
increase was by no means in proportion to the increase in the 
capacity of the factories, it must be remembered that during 
this period the household manufactures gave up to a large extent 
their unequal contest with the power looms. The manufacturers 
had been generally prosperous. They usually ascribed such 
trouble as they had to excessive competition and overproduction 
among themselves. One of them thus describes the conditions 
prevailing shortly before the passage of the tariff act of 1824: 
* By the present tariff, cotton yarn, as fine as No. 30, and the goods 
made out of such yarn, is fully protected, as it regards foreign 
competition; but in consequence of the business being good in 
the years 1820, ’21. and ’22, capitalists were induced to invest 
their money so plentifully, and spindles and looms multiplied so 
rapidly, that the consumption could not keep pace with them; 
in consequence, the domestic competition has rendered the busi- 
ness a losing one, and cotton goods of the description stated are 
sold ... . cheaper than they can be imported free of duty.” 
A North Carolina editor expressed the opinion in the fall of 
1825 that cotton was 4 cents a pound higher than it would have 
been, if there had been no demand from the Northern manu- 
facturers. It is hardly necessary, however, to quote opinions to 
convince one that the demand of customers who took 20 per 
cent. of the whole crop in the first half of the decade and 19 
per cent. in the second must have had a very decided effect on 
the price. 

In closing the study of cotton production and exportation, 
the facts deserving emphasis may be summarized as follows: 
The differential advantages of the United States as a producer 
of cotton were greater than in any other line; these advantages 
were so increased during the decade that cotton planting was 
probably as profitable throughout the country in 1830 as in 


‘Ellison makes the increase in our consumption about 46 per cent. But it is not 
probable that he has taken into consideration the cotton that was shipped up the 
Mississippi River for consumption in the West. T. ELLISON, Cotton Trade of Great 
Britain, p. 100. 


? Niles, vol. xxv. p. 290. 
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1820. This ability to produce at a low price at that time was of 
special importance, because it secured our position as the source 
of supply for European manufacturers. The great increase in 
the production of cotton had caused a similar increase in the 
demand for the slaves raised in the border states, and the foods 
and other commodities produced in the upper Mississippi valley. 

The export next to cotton in importance was tobacco. Its 
value for the decade was 56.9 million dollars, or but little over 
one fifth as much as that of cotton. The value exported in 1830 
was less than that in 1820. The value in the first five years was 
1.4 million dollars more than in the last. The quantity exported 
in the first half of the decade was 403,000 hogsheads, in the last 
421,000. These figures indicate that if the United States should 
have increased the quantity of her tobacco exports materially, 
it would have been as disastrous to the price as were the 
increased exports of cotton. Holland and England, who were 
our leading tobacco customers, both took less tobacco in the 
last half of the decade than in the first. France increased her 
purchases, but the change is to be attributed in part to our 
increased indulgence in the wines and silks of that country. Evi- 
dently the high-priced slave labor resulting from the expansion 
in cotton production restricted the planting of tobacco so that 
the area devoted to its culture did not generally increase much 
taster than the domestic demand. The variation both in the 
price and the quantity of exports from year to year were such 
as would be expected from favorable and unfavorable crop years 
rather than from any permanent change in the conditions of 
supply and demand. The decrease in the price of tobacco indi- 
cated that the domestic demand measured in money did not 
increase during the whole decade quite as fast as the supply, and 
that other sources of supply were opening up about as fast as the 
demand abroad increased. However, if we compare the two 
halves of the decades, it appears that the better facilities for 
transportation and the cheaper machinery and other supplies had 
enabled tobacco planters to decrease the money cost of produc- 
tion in spite of the higher cost of slaves. The price of tobacco 
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had not decreased so fast as prices of other commodities, or, in 
other words, the demand for tobacco measured in other com- 
modities was growing faster than the supply. The increased 
cost of the slave was the most effective single factor in restrict- 
ing the production of tobacco, but when the inelasticity of the 
demand for that commodity is taken into consideration this 
seeming misfortune of the tobacco planters must be counted a 
blessing in disguise. 

Flour was the agricultural export third in importance. The 
shipments during the decade amounted to 9,120,000 barrels, 
valued at 49.1 million dollars. The exports for 1821-1825 were 
4,460,000 barrels, valued at $5.46a barrel; for 1826-1830 4,660,- 
000 barrels, valued at $5.24 a barrel. The second half of the 
decade yielded a slightly increased total value of exports, but 
at a slight decrease in the price received. 

The inspections reported for 1821-1825 were 8,460,000 
barrels and for 1826-1830 11,451,876 barrels. This indicates 
that the domestic market for flour had increased in importance 
much faster than the foreign, since the exports in the first period 
were 53 per cent. and in the last period but 41 per cent. of the 
inspections.’ The inspections indicate quite plainly the impor- 
tance of the Erie canal to the flour trade. Before its opening 
in 1825 there was no increase and in two years out of the three 
a decline in the amount inspected. After the canal was opened 
every year of the decade showed an increase in the amount of 
inspection. The total in 1830 was 67 per cent. larger than in 
1821. The importance of the canal is further emphasized by 
the increase in the value of the land in its immediate neighbor- 
hood, which is said to have amounted to forty or fifty million 
dollars in five years.2 But the inspection returns indicate that 
this improvement in transportation facilities was by no means 
confined to New York state. This is shown as well by figures 


*The states that had an export trade in flour usualiy had laws requiring its 
inspection. The figures given above include the inspections at New York, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Georgetown, D. C., Alexandria, Fredericksburg and Fal- 
mouth, Richmond, Petersburg, and New Orleans. 


? Niles, vol. xxxviii. p. 362. 
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on the actual construction of canals. In 1830 New York state 
had 564 miles of completed canals, Pennsylvania 480 miles, 
Virginia 120 miles. There were 70 miles completed in the West, 
72 in New England, and 43 in the South.’ 

The West Indies had been our most important customer for 
flour during the decade. Among them Cuba was the first in 
importance, the Danish West Indies and Hayti second and third. 
South America ranked next to the West Indies in the amount of 
flour taken. However, the exports to both of these customers 
were decidedly less in 1826-1830 than in 1821-1825. The 
exports to England had been of but very little importance till 
1829. It was only the exceptional demand from that country 
in the last two years of the decade that prevented the exports 
in 1826-1830 falling decidedly below those in 1821-1825. 

Turning to a more detailed study of the reports we find that 
the quantity exported in 1821 was greater than in any other 
year except the last. Any increase in price was accompanied by 
a sharp fall in the amount exported, and when prices declined 
again the old foreign markets were not regained. It would 
seem that the conditions of production were such that competi- 
tion did not act as in the case of cotton to increase output in 
prompt response to every increase in price. The conclusion 
must be that in spite of some improvement in facilities for trans- 
portation the United States had not materially advanced her 
position as a producer of wheat flour for the world market. It 
does not follow from this that the condition of the wheat farmer 
was not greatly improved. The ruling value of wheat in other 
commodities was higher in the last part of the decade than in 
the first. The time and labor cost of producing and marketing 
it was considerably decreased, and in response to the increase of 
the consumption demand we find a steady increase in the amount 
of its annual production. 

Among the agricultural exports, the various products of ani- 
mals rank next in importance, though their total value for the 
decade was only 26.5 million dollars, or but 46 per cent. of that of 


* Niles, vol. xxxviii. p. 433. 
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wheat flour. There are not sufficient data as to prices to render 
their presentation or discussion of any value. These exports in 
the last half of the decade were $100,000 in excess of those in 
the first half. So far as animal products were concerned the 
United States was practically of no more importance in the 
world market in 1830 than she had been in 1820. When we 
take into consideration the great increase in the number of farms 
it becomes evident that this part of our export trade had suffered 
a great decrease in importance from the individual farmer’s 
point of view. 

The report for rice was of a more satisfactory character to 
the planters. The total value exported in 1826-1830 was 11.4 
million dollars, which was 3! per cent. more than that for the 
first five years. This increased value of total exports had resulted 
from an increase in the total amount exported in the second half 
of the decade by 47 per cent. The southern planter had seen a 
relatively greater increase in the total returns from this product 
than from cotton, yet the quantity of rice exported had increased 
but little more than half as fast as that of cotton. Practically 
all the increased export of rice went to Europe. Holland, alone, 
increased her imports by over 160 per cent. The increase in 
France was just 100 per cent., while the other countries of cen- 
tral Europe all imported more. England did not increase her 
imports, and there was practically none exported to Spain or the 
other Mediterranean countries. The shipments to the West 
Indies were of considerable importance, amounting to nearly 
three eighths of the total in the first half of the decade and to 
nearly one third in the last half. 

Corn and corn meal are the only exports that show an 
increase in price. In the first five years 3,520,000 bushels 
exported were valued at $1,870,000, while 3,530,000 bushels 
exported in the second half were valued at $2,010,000. The 
export value of 760,000 barrels cf meal in the first half was 
$2,180,000; in the second half 780,000 barrels were valued at 
$2,400,000. These figures enforce the fact even more strikingly 
than those on the flour export, that even if there had been a 
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demand from abroad at the ruling prices the transportation 
facilities of the United States had not yet brought the rich field 
of her interior near enough to the seacoast so that she could 
take her place as a producer of breadstuffs for the world at large. 

The most remarkable showing of the decade was undoubtedly 
that made in the exports of manufactures. In every year of the 
second half of the decade the exports for 1821 were exceeded 
by over 100 per cent. No year failed to show an increase in 
the annual export until 1828. The total export of manufactures 
for the decade, $50,892,000, was exceeded only by exports of 
cotton and exports of tobacco. The increase of the second half 
of the decade over the first was $11,718,000. The correspond- 
ing increase for the great staple, cotton, had been only ten mil- 
lion dollars, and the total exports of all other commodities had 
actualiy fallen off about three million. This increase in the 
exports of manufactures was to a large degree confined to 
articles familiarly known as ‘‘ Yankee notions,” cotton manufac- 
tures and gold and silver coin of our own minting.’ “ Yankee 
notions” must not be construed too narrowly, for the list 
includes such articles as printing presses, books and maps, glass 
manufactures, etc. These articles were not separately listed 
before 1826. The treasury reports show that exports of ‘manu- 
factured articles not distinguished in the returns’’ increased 
from $6,520,000 in the first half of the decade to $14,834,000 in 
the second half. Manufactures such as soap, candles, boots and 
shoes, hats and caps, manufactures of wood, etc., which had 
been of sufficient importance to be distinguished in the returns 
for 1821 increased from an export of $2,262,000 in that year to 
$3,169,000 in 1825, but the export of these articles was less in 
1829 and 1830 than in 1824 and 1825. Their total for the first 
half of the decade was $13,535,000 and for the second half 
$16,471,000. The largest gains in this second list were made in 
hats and caps and manufactures of iron, both of which increased 
a little over 100 per cent. 


‘This export of coin amounted to four million dollars in the last half of the 
decade. It is not separated from the other items in the first half. 
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The increase in exports of products of the sea in the second 
half of the decade was a little over half a million dollars, or 
between 6 and 7 per cent. The exports of products of the 
forest declined from $21,938,000 to $19,059,000. This was the 
only considerable decrease in any of the large divisions of our 
export trade, and the decrease was practically confined to the 
exports of ashes and naval stores. The former decreased from 
$6,667,000 to $4,226,000, and the latter from $2,239,000 to 
$1,843,000. 

The value of the foreign goods imported in this decade 
(excluding gold and silver) was $729,489,000. The value of 
the re-exports was $162,009,000. The difference between these 
two amounts is $567,480,000. This difference is sometimes 
spoken of as the value of the foreign goods retained for home 
consumption. In so using it one should remember that it is 
only a very crude approximation, and probably in most cases 
much below the real value. As an extreme instance of the 
errors that may arise from such a method of computing home 
consumption the case of spices in the first half of this decade 
may be cited. The difference between the quantities of spices 
imported and re-exported was five million pounds, and this 
probably coincided very nearly with the actual consumption of 
foreign spices in this country, yet the export value of the spices 
that were re-exported was $144,000 in excess of the value of all 
spices imported during that period. This is a very extreme case 
of what always occurred in some measure. Nevertheless, crude 
as this approximation is, it furnishes us the best means we have 
for comparing total consumption of foreign goods in different 
periods. The imports of the precious metals during the decade 
had amounted to $69,145,000, their exports to $71,528,000. 

The value of imports for the first half of this decade excluding 
gold and silver was $369,233,000. The value of re-exports was 
$85,587,000. The value of home consumption as indicated by 
these amounts is $283,646,000. The corresponding amounts for 
the second half are $360,256,000, $76,422,000, and $283,834,000. 
This would indicate an increase of less than I per cent. in the 
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quinquennial consumption of foreign goods. Moreover, a study 
of the returns in detail, has convinced me that this method does 
not give so great an undervaluation of the home consumption in 
the second quinquennium as in the first. The population had 
increased about 15% per cent. Yet it is probable that the value 
of the foreign goods consumed was less in the second half of 
the decade than in the first. The larger consumption of foreign 
goods in the first quinquennium is in part explained by the mar- 
keting of the surplus stock of precious metals. The exports of 
gold and silver in that period were $43,473,000, exclusive of the 
domestic exports which were not distinguished from other items 
until 1826. The imports amounted to only $31,063,000. This 
indicates a net export of nearly 15 million dollars. On the 
contrary the imports of the precious metals in the second quin- 
quennium was $38,082,000, while the total exports were only 
$28,055,000. That is, there was a net import of $10,027,000. 
The value of foreign goods consumed was less in 1821 than 
in any other year of the decade. The average individual con- 
sumption that year was between four and five dollars. The 
value of foreign goods retained for home consumption was 
greater in the aggregate and per capita in 1822 than in any other 
year of the decade, and amounted to nearly 70 million dollars. 
The conditions reviewed in a former article* explain sufficiently 
the small purchases in 1821 and the large increase in the next 
year was probably intended to bring the stock of foreign sup- 
plies to its normal proportions rather than to afford the means 
for extraordinary indulgence. Other years of large aggregate 
consumption of foreign goods were 1825 and 1828. The con- 
sumption in these years amounted to about 66 and 68 million 
dollars. These amounts probably indicate an actual increase in 
the use of foreign goods. The cause for this increase in 1825 
was the very high price of cotton and its large sales to foreign- 
ers. In 1828 two causes were at work. The current balance on 
international account was in favor of the United States in part 
through her services as an ocean carrier and in part through the 
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sale of securities in Europe. In addition to this the prospect of 
the higher tariff duties passed that year encouraged large impor- 
tations before the law should come into force. The effect of 
the law in discouraging the consumption of foreign goods is 
probably shown in the decline to an average of about 54 million 
dollars in 1829 and 1830. 

The imports for this period naturally fall into three principal 
divisions, food products, miscellaneous commodities, and manu- 
factures. The study of the importation and consumption of 
foreign food products will now be taken up in detail. 

Foreign food products made up a little more than a fourth 
part of the aggregate value of imports in the first half of the 
decade. Their re-exports were a little less than a fourth part of 
all re-exports. The indicated value of foreign food products 
consumed was 69.6 million dollars. In the second half of the 
decade imports of foods declined in value eight, re-exports seven, 
million dollars, decreasing the value of the quinquennial con- 
sumption to 68.5 millions. As the population had increased 
about 15 per cent. this indicates a corresponding decrease in the 
individual consumption of foreign foods. Fortunately there was 
a record kept of the quantities of foods imported and re-exported 
which enables us to ascertain the facts as to their consumption 
much more exactly than they are indicated by the figures just 
given. 

The indicated value of foreign wines consumed in the first 
half of the decade was $6,312,000, in the second half $6,589,000, 
an increase of a little over 4 per cent. But the difference 
between quantities of wine imported and re-exported which must 
represent very nearly the actual consumption, was 11,285,000 
gallons for the first half of the decade and 13,626,000 for the 
second half. The real increase in consumption was therefore 
2,341,000 gallons or 21 percent. There had been an increase 
in the individual consumption of foreign wines instead of the 
decrease that would be inferred from the differences between 
the values of imports and re-exports. The error in this case 
arises from the increased consumption of the cheaper wines 
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imported from France and Spain, which of course did not pro- 
duce a corresponding increase in the expenditures for wines. 
This increased importation of cheap wines had reduced the 
average import price from 55 to 50 cents per gallon. 

The consumption of foreign spirits decreased from 20,374,000 
gallons in the first half of the decade to 13,809,000 gallons in 
the second. The decrease in the approximated values was from 
$11,334,000 to $6,006,000. Here as in the case of wine there 
was a decrease inthe price per gallon which would cause an 
inference as to consumption based on the decrease in the values 
to be incorrect. The most of the decrease in the consumption 
of spirits was the result of the tariff of 1828. The consumption 
in the years 1821-1823 was 11,683,000 gallons. ‘In the first 
three years of the second quinquenniun it was 11,134,000 gal- 
lons, a decrease of only 549 gallons. The consumption in 1824 
and 1825 was 8,691,000 gallons but in 1829 and 1830 it had 
fallen to 2,675,000 gallons. That is of the total decrease 
amounting to 6,565,000 gallons, nearly 95 per cent. is found in 
the last two years. The duty on spirits had been increased 15 
cents on the gallon, and although the import price was five cents 
lower for the years 1829 and 1830 than it had been for the two 
preceding years, the consumer was thus compelled to pay 10 
cents more per gallon than formerly which probably accounts 
for this remarkable decrease. 

Molasses was one of the most important of our food imports 
during this decade. Thevalue consumed constituted nearly 16 per 
cent. of that of all foreign foods. The consumption in the first 
half of the decade was 59,671,000 gallons, in the second 58,973,000 
gallons. The total decrease in the consumption of molasses was 
not nearly so striking as in spirits, but the influence of the tariff 
of 1828 was even more in evidence in the latter than in the 
former. In the opening trienniums of the two halves of the 
decade the consumption of molasses was 34,106,000 gallons and 
40,614,000, an increase of 6,508,000. Inthe closing bienniums 
the consumption was 25,653,000 and 18,524,000 gallons, a 
decrease of 7,129,000 gallons. Comparing the consumption in 
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the last biennium with that of the two years preceding we find 
that the decrease amounted to 8,197,000 gallons. The duty on 
molasses had been increased five cents per gallon, and the draw- 
back hitherto paid on exports, of rum made from foreign 
molasses, was withdrawn. A temperance movement inaugurated 
in 1826 was of sufficient extent to materially reduce the domestic 
consumption of rum and the rapidly increasing use of coffee 
operated in the same direction. As the United States was the 
principal customer of the West Indies for molasses this marked 
decrease in our demand caused a decline in the average import 
price from 21 cents in the two years 1827 and 1828 to 13% cents 
in the years 1829 and 1830. This affords a very interesting 
illustration of legislation operating to reduce the demand for a 
foreign commodity and thereby causing a decrease in the import 
ptice of that commodity exceeding the increase in the duty paid 
by the domestic consumer. 

The returns in regard to tea are decidedly interesting because 
of the very small changes from the first to the second half of 
the decade. The total imports fell from 38,969,000 pounds to 
38,928,000 pounds. There was a very slight increase in the 
price, the total value increasing from $12,060,000 to $12,403,000. 
The greatest relative change was in re-exports which increased 
from 7,644,000 pounds to 8,629,000 pounds. The price of tea 
re-exported fell from 50 to 48 cents per pound. The domestic 
consumption decreased from 31,325,000 pounds to 30,299,000 
pounds. That is, without any material change in the price the 
individual consumption of tea had fallen off about 15 per cent. 
This was not the result of more stringent economy but the direct 
consequence of the very great increase in coffee drinking. 

Changes in the returns of the coffee trade from the first to 
the second quinquennium are as noticeable as was their absence 
in the case of tea. Coffee was easily the most important item 
among the imports of foods. It constituted more than one 
fourth of their whole value in both halves of the decade. In the 
first quinquennium nearly one half the value of re-exports 
was in coffee. The average import price, which was 16% cents 
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in the first half of the decade, fell to 9% cents in the last. 
In response to this fall in price imports increased from 168,832,000 
pounds to 245,188,000 pounds. In spite of the lower price 
re-exports decreased from 81,496,000 pounds to 80,529,000 
pounds and their value fell from $14,182,000 to $7,855,000. 
This loss in the value of re-exports of coffee made up over three 
fourths of the decrease in the value of all re-exports of foods. 
Estimating the value of the home consumption in the usual way 
we find that it increased from $13,547,000 in the first half to 
$15,377,000 in the second, or 13.5 per cent. This shows an 
increase smaller than that in population. But the quantity 
retained increased from 87,336,000 pounds to 164,659,000 pounds 
or 88.5 per cent. While the values would seem to indicate a 
slight decrease in the individual consumption of coffee in the 
United States, the quantities show that there was an increase 
from a consumption by the average individual, of about eight 
pounds to nearly fourteen pounds. The increased use of coffee 
was not caused by the reduction of price alone. The increasing 
demand for temperance beverages found in coffee an acceptable 
substitute for the rum used in former years. The partial substi- 
tution of coffee for tea was also due in part to other causes than 
the change in price. Coffee was the product of our nearest 
neighbors. It was necessary to go around the world for tea. 
The West Indians were glad to take our own products in exchange 
for their coffee. Indeed they usually paid us a balance in the 
precious metals. The people of the Orient had little use for our 
commodities and even without any increase in our consumption 
of tea they received much the larger part of our exports of gold 
and silver. 

Sugar was the food import of second importance. Indeed, 
foreign sugar exceeded coffee in the value consumed in this 
country. The re-export of sugar was far less than that of coffee. 
In the first half of the decade the value of the re-exports of 
coffee had been over half the value of its imports, while the 
value of re-exports of sugar constituted a little less than one 
third the value of all imports of sugar. There was an increase 
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in the average import price of sugar from 5.7 cents per pound 
to 5.9 cents, if the customhouse returns are to be accepted. 
One suspects, however, that the West Indian planter did not receive 
so much for his sugar as the importer wished the consumers to 
believe that he did. Indeed, it was said at the time that sugars 
from Porto Rico were sold at so low a price in New York City 
that after paying freight and other expenses there remained but 
a cent a pound for the planter.* Furthermore the difference 
between the price reported by the importer and the price of 
sugar in the United States during 1830 was not enough to warrant 
the importations made in that year. But even if we suppose 
that the increased price of foreign sugar was a fiction of the 
importers the decrease in the price of sugar to the consumer in 
Philadelphia amounting to nearly 20 per cent. was quite sufficient 
to discourage the business of importing sugar.? It is a matter 
of no surprise therefore that the quantity of sugar imported feil 
from 374,782,000 pounds in the first half of the decade to 
368,333 pounds inthe second. The re-exports of sugar fell from 
nine to five million pounds, although their value fell only from 
6.7 million to 5.3 million dollars. The domestic consumption 
of foreign sugars increased from 282,849,000 pounds to 
316,092,000 pounds, or II per cent. This shows a decline in 
the individual consumption of foreign sugars, but the increase 
in the consumption of sugar produced at home probably more 
than counterbalanced it. The government encouragement of 
the sugar industry seemed to be quite effective during this 
decade. The largest crop of sugar in the first half of the decade 
was less than 30 million pounds.3 The generally accepted 
estimate of the crop of 1828 is 88 million pounds although at 
that time, the claim was made that it amounted to 100 million 
pounds.* The important point, however, is the fact that while 
prices of foreign sugar had increased, the price of sugar in New 
Orleans had fallen over 25 per cent. This decrease in the 

* The Reports of Committees, Convention of Friends of Industry, p. 72. 

* [bid., p. 71. 3 Niles, 1821-1825. 

4 Reports of Committees, Convention of Friends of Industry, p. 68. 
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price was undoubtedly due to the increase in domestic pro- 
duction. Nor can there be any question that the decision of the 
southern planter between the planting of cotton and sugar was 
often determined in favor of the latter when the former would 
have been chosen but for the duty of three cents per pound on 
the importation of foreign sugar. 

The consumption of foreign fruits increased from 24,067,000 
pounds to 32,458,000 or 35 percent. This large increase in the 
consumption of foreign fruits was accomplished with only a 
fractional reduction in the import price. The quantity of 
re-exports remained practically the same but their value increased 
over 40 per cent. 

In the first half of the decade over three fourths of all spices 
imported were re-exported and as has been noted before, the 
export value of that three fourths exceeded by $144,000, the 
entire value of the imports. The quantity imported was 
21,197,000 pounds. In the second half of the decade it 
increased to 24,092,000 pounds, while the re-exports fell from 
16,116,000 pounds to 11,607,000 pounds. The domestic con- 
sumption increased from 5,181,000 pounds in the first half to 
12,485,000 pounds in the second half of the decade. This great 
increase in the consumption. of foreign spices was probably, in 
large part, due to the decline in the average import price from 
12.6 cents to 9.4 cents per pound. 

To sum up, in the last half of the decade the average Ameri- 
can was using more of foreign wines, coffee, fruits and spices and 
less of foreign spirits, molasses, tea and sugar than in the first. 
He was obtaining all of these articles except tea at lower prices, 
and the rise in the price of tea was only one cent per pound. 

Under the head of miscellaneous are grouped various raw 
materials and crude manufactures. Their increased importa- 
tion was a good index to the rapid growth of our own manu- 
factures during the period. The total value of these commodities 
retained for home consumption, was $44,821,000 in the first half 
of the decade and $44,275,000 in the last. The value of foreign 
indigo consumed increased from $1,300,000 to three times that 
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amount. The consumption of dye and tropical woods increased 
from $240,000 to $1,340,000 or nearly sixfold. The largest 
item in imports of raw materials, raw-hides, increased from 
$8,170,000 to $9,090,000. In copper, brass and tin the increase 
was from $3,800,000 to $6,180,000. The treasury returns do 
not generally give the quantities of these imports. From those - 
that are given it is to be inferred that there was a general 
decline in their prices. But even if prices remained the same it 
is evident that the domestic manufactures, in which the articles 
already mentioned were used, had been increasing at a much 
more rapid rate than the population. 

The most notable decline in the imports of this group was that 
which took place in lead. The consumption of lead during the 
first half of the decade was valued at $980,000, during the 
second at $340,000. The price of iead, however, as indicated 
by our export price on shipments to France declined 50 per 
cent. from 1821 to 1830. The duty on lead under the tariff act 
of 18:6 had been one cent per pound. In 1824 it had been 
raised to two cents, and in 1828 to three. The increase of the 
tariff in 1824 was followed by the rapid development of the lead 
mines on the upper Mississippi. In 1825 the production from 
these mines had amounted to less than half a million pounds, in 
1829 it amounted to nearly 14 millions. The consumption of 
foreign paints, ochre and so forth, declined from 1.3 million dollars 
to $680,000. In 1829 and 1830 the consumption was only about 
$1000 a year. 

The total value of manufactures retained for home consump- 
tion in the years 1821-1825 was $167,209,000, in 1826-1830, 
$171,030,000. Some attempt will be made to consider the price 
movement in these commodities as the different items are taken 
up in detail. 

Industrial progress in the nineteenth century has, at each 
step, demanded increasing supplies of iron and its manufactures. 
At no time or place has this demand been more imperative than 
in the United States from 1820 to 1830. This was the critical 
period in the change from hand to machine industry in the North 
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and East. The effects of the increased consumption of iron and 
steel afford the best evidence of its increased use. In 1820, there 
were about 220,000 spindles in our cotton factories, in 1830 
there were six times that number." The improved quality, and 
the decreased prices, and the consequent increased use of agri- 
cultural implements largely made of iron and steel co-operated 
with the wonderful fertility of the lands of the lower Mississippi 
valley, to give our planters an unrivaled position in the field of 
cotton production before the close of the decade.? The intro- 
duction of steam driven machinery in the sugar industry of 
Louisiana in 1822 was probably the most effective factor in 
increasing the product of that state from 30,000 hogsheads to 
three times that amount before 1830.3 Without the rapid 
development of steam navigation, the remarkable expansion in 
the area opened up for agriculture in the Northwest would have 
been impossible. 

The intensity of this demand in the West at the beginning of 
the decade, is indicated by the price of hammered bar iron 
which was sold for $200 a ton in Pittsburg and Cincinnati.6 The 
‘average price in foreign ports, of the bar iron imported into the 
United States during 1821, was less than $55 aton. The ham- 
mered bar iron imported that year probably cost about $57 a 
ton. After adding the import duty of $15 a ton to this cost, 
there still remained nearly two thirds of the western price for 
freights, and profits to the importer. Such figures as these 
explain, in part, why the people of the West wished to encourage 
the domestic production of the commodities they consumed and 
why they were such positive protectionists during this period. 

At the beginning of the decade we depended on importation 
for much more than half of our supplies of iron and steel and 


1 Woodbury’s Report, Executive Document, XX1V Congress, first session, No. 64. 
? Reports of Committees, Convention of Friends of Industry, 1831, pp. 18 and I9. 


3BisHop, History of Manufactures, vol ii. p. 275; Reports of Committees, Con- 
vention of Friends of Industry, 1831, p. 66. 


4 BIsHoP, vol. ii. p. 341. 
5 Reports of Committees, p. 18. 6 Reports of Committees, p. 17. 
P P 
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their manufactures. The domestic production of pig iron in 
1820 was only 20,000 tons. The importation of unmanufac- 
tured iron and steel in the fiscal year 1821, was 22,925 tons. 
This exceeded in value, by less than Io per cent., the imports of 
manufactures of iron and steel that year. The domestic product 
and the importations just compared are both abnormally small, 
but, as near as can be ascertained, both are taken at the extreme 
limit of their depression. 

The conditions here reviewed would lead one to expect an 
increased importation of iron and steel, and such an increase 
occurred, In the first half of the decade imports of iron and 
its manufactures amounted to $22,214,000, in the second to 
$28,643,000, an increase of over 30 per cent. The value of the 
iron and steel increased 36 per cent.; that of their manufactures 
only 26 per cent. Nevertheless, the manufactures still consti- 
tuted 56 per cent. of the 29 million dollars worth imported. 
The quantity of these goods paying specific duties increased a 
fraction less than 24 percent. Their value increased nearly 
26% per cent.” 

Whether the imports under the ad valorem list advanced * 
in price to a like degree cannot be ascertained. They were 
made up almost altogether of manufactures, and the decreased 
relative importation of the latter might be taken to indicate 
that they had advanced even more in price than the raw materials. 
This, however, would not be a safe assumption, since the same 
result might follow from keener American competition at a 
lower range of prices. The most complete list of prices for 
materials and manufactures in the same place is that given for 
Pittsburg on page 18 of the Reports of Committees to the New 
York Convention of 1831. This gives in general the same varia- 
tion in both, with an occasional greater reduction in the manu- 
factured article than in bar iron. Everything considered, we 
may say that the increase in the importation of iron and its 


* SWANK, /ron in all Ages, 2d ed., p. 377. 


* This contrast is stronger if the opening and closing trienniums are compared. 
In these, quantities increased 33% per cent., value 361% per cent. 
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manufactures was probably a little less than 30 per cent., or 
at about twice the rate of the increase in population. 

This rapid increase in the consumption of foreign iron would 
seem to warrant the opinion that the struggle for industrial 
independence, so far as that commodity was concerned, had 
been a failure, and that here at least the tariff legislation had 
not accomplished the desired end. A ditferent view is obtained 
when we compare the increase in imports with the increase in 
domestic production. 

Data as to the growth of the iron industry in the United 
States during this decade are exceedingly fragmentary, It 
appears that no estimate of the production has been made for 
any year of the first half of the decade. The estimate of a 
reputable authority as to the production of 1820 is 20,000 tons." 
In 1822 the iron manufacture was still much prostrated.?, These 
conditions were completly changed before the end of the decade. 
Swank gives the production in 1830 at 165,000 tons. The com- 
mittee on iron of the New York convention of 1831, estimated it 
at 191,536tons. Their estimate for 1828, based, however, on less 
complete returns, was 130,181 tons.3 These figures indicate that 
the increase in domestic production from 1828 to 1830 nearly 
equaled in quantity the entire importation in 1821,and amounted 
to over one half that in 1830. In 1821 the domestic production 
provided about one third the supply consumed. In 1828 con- 
siderably over one half of our supplies came from our own 
furnaces. In 1830 they supplied about 75 per cent. of all iron 
consumed in the United States. Our production of iron in 
1830 was eight times that in 1820. During the same years the 
production of England had not doubled.s 

These facts indicate the most gratifying progress toward eco- 
nomic independence in the iron industry. Viewed in light of the 
larger share of our supplies of iron that was produced at home, 

* SWANK, Pp. 377. ? BIsHOP, vol. ii. p. 275. 3 Reports of Committees, p. 16. 


4These estimates are necessarily very crude, but certainly approximate correct- 
ness closely enough for the general application here made of them. 


5SWANK, p. 520. England’s production in 1820 is placed at 400,000 tons, in 
1830, at 677,417 tons. 
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and the remarkable gain in relative production in comparison 
with England, the large increase in imports ceases to be of 
significance as an index of our dependence on the foreign supply. 
It should, however, when considered in connection with the 
large increase in domestic production, be regarded as a striking 
indication of remarkable industrial activity in those branches in 
which larger operations involve an increasing consumption of 
iron. 

The reduction in prices is no less striking than the increase 
in production. The figures given on page 477 show that in 
1821, $128 were required to pay for the services of the men who 
brought hammered bar iron from Europe to Pittsburg. In 1830 
these men, instead of $128, received $20.70 for the same service. 
The iron cost $100 a ton in Pittsburg. Its price in Europe was 
$57.30, a fractional increase over the price of 1820. The duty 
paid to the government had been increased from $15 to $22.40. 
If Europe had furnished the same proportion of our consump- 
tion in 1830 that she did in 1820 her shipments to this country 
must have been nearly three times as great. There can be little 
question that such an increase in demand would have resulted 
ina marked advance in the European price. The remarkable 
development of the interior of the United States during this 
decade would have been much retarded had it not been for the 
even more remarkable development of the domestic iron indus 
try which accompanied it. 

According to the report of the committee on iron of the New 
York convention, two thirds of the iron consumers of this coun- 
try, because of their location, shared the benefits of the decreased 
price of iron, equally with Pittsburg. But the benefits that arose 
from the competition between domestic and foreign iron do not 
appear to have been confined to the interior of the country. 
There are no means of telling what were the charges to the 
people of New York City on the importation of English bar iron 
in 1820, but it is to be inferred from the charges on hammered 
bar iron in the case of Pittsburg that the importer must have 


* Reports of Committees, p. 17. 
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received a liberal reward for his services. There are data for 1830 
that enable us to ascertain definitely what he was receiving in that 
year. The average cost of the rolled bar iron in England was 
$35.70 a ton. Each ton of this iron paid an import duty of $37. 
According to Gallatin, the average price received by the importer, 
during that year, in New York City, was only $74.50." That is, 
after paying the English producer $35.70 and the duty of $37, 
the importer had $1.80 a ton left from which to pay charges of 
transportation and provide profits on his own business. This 
very small reward to the partners of the English manufacturer 
in supplying the American market with rolled bar iron is quite 
conclusive evidence that the competition from iron produced 
in the United States had been an effective factor in the reduction 
of the import price over $11 a ton between 1828 and 1830. 

The consumption of foreign woolen manufactures so far as 
specified in the government reports amounted to $45,360,000 in 
the first half of the decade and to $36,941,000 inthe second. The 
excess in the first half was the result of the extraordinary 
importation in 1822 and 1825. Those for 1822 were 70 per cent. 
in excess of those for 1821. Figures given on pages 252 and 
253 of the second volume of Bischoff’s work, Woolen and Worsted 
Manufactures indicate that the prices of woolens exported from 
England in the calendar year 1822 were nearly 30 per cent. 
lower than in 1820.2, In addition to this decline in the price 
asked for her own product, England induced purchases from us 
by importing enough more cotton in 1822 than in 1821, and at 
enough higher price, to pay for this entire increase in our import 
of woolens. The first chapter of Bischoff’s second volume makes 
it very clear that in 1821 the English manufacturers were anxious 
in regard to their market in the United States, and it would 
seem altogether probable that they offered American customers 
special inducements the next year. Bischoff’s figures show that 
the prices of woolens advanced again during the middle of the 

* Senate Document, XXII Congress, first session, No. 55, p. 55- 


? The figures given by Bischoff are very crude material upon which to base a cal- 
culation of price, but are certainly sufficient to convince one of a very considerable 
decline. 
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decade and were higher in 1825 than they had been at its begin- 
ning. But when we consider that the increase in the price of 
cotton caused England’s importations to be worth some 14 mil- 
lion dollars more in 1825 than they would have been at the price 
of 1823 it becomes quite evident that the real cost of woolens 
and probably all other imports was less to the American consumer 
in 1825 than in any other year of the decade. 

Woolens were very much cheaper in the second half of the 
decade. Bischoff, speaking of two four-year periods ending in 
1824 and 1828, says of the declared value of exports: “the price 
of wool having fallen 50 per cent., the declared value has fallen 
in the same proportion.” It is not quite clear what he means, 
but the evidence of his whole book, enforced by Tooke’s table 
of prices, establishes a very considerable decline. It may be 
stated as a strong probability that the smaller amount expended 
on foreign woolens in the second half of the decade provided 
for an undiminished consumption per capita. 

The data bearing on the domestic woolen industry are quite 
as unsatisfactory as those concerning the manufacture of iron. 
It is known that under the abnormal stimulus of the War of 1812 
the industry was rapidly developed. In 1815 the output of the 
factories was estimated at 19 million dollars worth annually." 
The investment of capital was placed at 12 million dollars. One 
should remember that at the prices of 1815, 19 million dollars 
represented a much smaller output of cloth than the same 
amount of money would later.* The protection afforded by the 
act of 1816 was by no means so adequate as that given by the war 
and all witnesses join in giving testimony to the decline of the 
industry up to about 1820. With the more favorable conditions 
for manufacture described in the preceding chapter, investments 
again increased and continued to do so in spite of the effort of 
the English manufacturers in 1822 to take possession of the 
American market. In 1824, the government granted a higher 
measure of protection both to wool and woolens. The increase 

* BISHOP, vol. ii. p. 214. ? [bid., p. 208. 

3JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, vol. viii. p. 48. 
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of the duty on wool counterbalanced to some extent the effect 
of the increase on woolens so far as the factories were concerned. 
But since nearly half of the wool was manufactured in the house- 
hold and also because many of the factory owners were themselves 
engaged in sheep farming, it was not really of large importance 
to the industry as a whole, how the tariff might be divided 
between the material and the manufacture.*. Testimony taken 
by the Committee on Manufactures in 1828 goes to show that the 
investment of more capital in the industry followed the passage 
of this act but that the increased duties afforded no considerable 
protection from the influx of foreign woolen goods which, the 
manufacturers claimed, reduced prices from 33% to 40 per cent. 
in the three years 1824-1827.” It is worthy of remark that, though 
the manufacturers charged this great decline in prices to heavy 
imports, they, nevertheless, admitted that on goods of exclu- 
sively domestic manufacture such as casinets and negro cloths 
prices had fallen as fast or faster.3 

In spite of the lack of any exact data, some assertions may 
be made in regard to the woolen industry of this decade with 
considerable assurance. Its success, as at all other periods, was 
ardently desired by people in general, on the grounds of inde- 
pendence of foreign supply in time of war. It was handicapped, 
as in all other periods, by the high cost of its materials in this 
country. It attracted no considerable investment of capital 
except under the stimulus of some abnormal inducement, such 
as had been offered during the War of 1812 by the closing of 
ports because of hostilities. In this decade such inducement 
came first through the loss of credit abroad and the diminished 
profits of commerce and agriculture at home, and resulted in 
large investments from 1819 to 1823. This was followed by an 
appeal for higher protection, the passage of the tariff act of 
1824, and another flood of investments soon halted under the 
sharp decline in prices resulting, in part at least, from increased 
imports. 


‘American State Papers, Finance, vol. v. p. 781 ff. 
? bid., p. 826. 3 Lbid., p. 830. 
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Accompanying the considerable investments in capital result- 
ing from these more or less artificial incentives, there are found 
two facts of considerable importance. The first of these was a 
large increase in the production of wool at lower price. But even 
with the tariff protection that had been granted the sheep farm- 
ers, there was little grounds for expecting them to supply the 
home market with either the very fine or very coarse wools. 
The second was the very great improvements in processes of 
manufacture which it was freely claimed put the United States 
on a level with England if the raw materials could be furnished 
at the same prices. This claim rested on the further claims of 
more skillful and willing work people, and better machinery.? 

In the light of the facts that have been reviewed, the claim 
made in 1831 that the factories were making 24 million dollars 
worth of cloth annually does not seem more than mildly exag- 
geruted. But even if it were considerably exaggerated, it would 
yet remain true that while the per capita consumption of for- 
eign woolens measured in yards had not decreased during the 
decade, the consumption of those produced at home had increased 
with quite remarkable rapidity. 

The total value of foreign cotton goods retained for home 
consumption in the first half of the decade was $36,933,000, in 

* Mr. Taussig quotes the following interesting testimony given to the Committee 
on Manufactures in 1828 and printed in the American State Papers, Finance, vol. v.: 
“ Broadcloths are now made at much less expense of labor and capital than in 1825 by 
the introduction of a variety of improved and labor-saving machinery, amongst which 
may be named the dressing-machine and the broad power-loom of American inven- 
tion” (p. 824). “Since the power-looms have been put in operation the weaving 
costs ten cents per yard, instead of from eighteen to twenty-eight cents” (p. 814). 
“The difference in the price of cloths (in the United States and in England) would be 
the difference in the price of wool, as, in my opinion, we can manufacture as cheap as 
they can” (p. 816). “The woolen manufacture is not yet fully established in this 
country, but I know no reason why we cannot manufacture as well and as cheap as 
they can in England, except the difference in the price of labor, for which, in my 
opinion, we are fully compensated by other advantages. We get those capable and 


willing to perform a much greater amount of labor ina given time. The American 
manufacturer uses a much targer amount of labor-saving machinery than the English” 


{p. 829). 
? BIsHOP, vol. ii. chap. 4. 
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the second half $34,102,000. These figures indicate with tol- 
erable accuracy the relative quantities of cottons, measured in 
yards, that were imported in the two periods. The declared 
value of the cottons exported from England to the United States 
during the years 1826-1830 was only 1.6 per cent. less per yard 
than it had been in the years 1823-1825. It is evident that the 
increase in quality of the cottons demanded in the American 
market had been nearly as rapid as the general decline in the 
value of cottons. It is worth while to note that the consumption 
of foreign cottons in the first half of the decade would probably 
not have exceeded that in the last had it not been for the extraor- 
dinary importations of cotton goods in 1825. This importation, 
stimulated by the equally extraordinary demand for our raw cot- 
ton in England, exceeded the average value imported during the 
preceding four years by about five and one half million dollars. 

The decrease in the consumption of foreign cottons, as indi- 
cated by the values, imported during the two halves of the 
decade was about 8 per cent. The increase in the domestic pro- 
duction consumed at home was over 50 per cent. It seems 
probable that had the demand for cottons increased as rapidly 
as that for iron, and had the tariff been as high on the more 
expensive cottons as on iron, the increase in our manufactures of 
cotton would have equaled that in iron. The factors that were 
responsible for the great increase that did take place may be 
enumerated as follows: cheaper inland transportation; lower 
prices of cotton in America, which increased the disadvantage 
of the European manufacturer, due to ocean freights ; improved 
and less expensive machinery ; the development of water powers 
in different localities; cheap labor, which was a possibility with- 
out hardship to the laborers on account of the extremely low 
cost of living in the United States at that time, and the protective 
tariff. 

The consumption of foreign manufactures of flax declined in 
value from $12,759,000 in the first half to $10,046,000 in the 
second. In 1822 it amounted to $3,730,000. The consumption 
in that year was over 50 per cent. larger than in any other year 
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of the decade. It equaled in value 56 per cent. of the foreign 
cottons consumed in the same year. The year 1828 was second 
in the value of foreign flax manufacturers consumed by us. The 
value was a little less than twe thirds of that consumed in 1822 
and was but 28 per cent. of the value of cottons consumed in the 
same year. The consumption was relatively smaller in 1825 than 
in any other year, being but 20 per cent. of that of cotton. Our 
import statistics do not give the quantity of these goods 
imported. There are reasons, however, for supposing that 
there was a considerable decline in their price. According 
to Tooke’s tables of prices the value of raw flax declined over 
25 per cent. The weaving of flax was still done by hand, but 
the cost had in all probability been considerably reduced by the 
competition of hand weavers, driven out of the woolen and 
cotton industries. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
resulting reduction in the price of linens could have been greater 
than the decrease in the value imported in the second half of 
the decade as compared with that imported in the first. It is 
safe to say that our consumption of foreign manufactures of flax, 
measured per capita declined considerably during the decade. 

The consumption of foreign silks declined from $28,160,000 
to $27,940,000. Tooke’s prices do not establish clearly any 
decline in the prices of raw silk imported from Asia. There was 
a considerable decline in the prices of European raw silks. This 
in part explains why total imports from Asia declined from 
$14,974,000 to $12,027,000 and total imports from France 
advanced from $13,355,000 to $21,284,000. The Chinese and 
East Indian silks were also put at a disadvantage by the increase 
of the differential duty from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. by the 
tariff act of 1824. 

The industry of printing, stamping, and staining foreign silks 
was growing very rapidly. These silks when re-exported were 
valued much higher than when imported. If the increase in the 
valuation of re-exports from this cause could be ascertained, it 
would probably show that the value of foreign silks retained in 
the United States was greater in the last half of the decade than 
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in the first. Tooke’s prices show a decline in European raw 
silk about equal to that in cotton and the cost of manufacture 
must have shared in the general decrease of manufacturing costs. 
It follows that, unless American wearers of silk were demanding a 
higher grade of goods as they did in foreign cottons, they con- 
sumed more yards of silk per capita at the end than at the 
beginning of the decade. 

This detailed study of our exports and imports will be of 
little value unless it assists us to correlate more clearly and more 
correctly the forces and conditions, that were most effective in 
the economic progress of the United States from 1820 to 1830. 
The low and decreasing comparative cost of cotton must be 
taken as the most important phenomenon in any such correla- 
tion. Phenomena of hardly less importance, however, are found 
in the decreased comparative cost of manufactures throughout 
the country, and the increased relative value of agricultural 
products in the interior of the country. 

It will not be necessary to repeat here the résumé of causes 
contributing to the decreased cost of producing cotton, already 
given. The unique adaptation of the soil and climate of the 
Gulf states may be referred to once more, as an altogether essen- 
tial factor in the remarkable development of that section during 
this decade. A condition, however, without which even this 
remarkable adaptability would have been in a great degree 
ineffective, was the extraordinary increase in the demand, both 
foreign and domestic, for our raw cotton. This increase was 
due to the great improvements that had been made and were 
still being made in the processes of preparing, spinning, and 
weaving cotton. Improvements in the machinery of the textile 
industry were especially effective in increasing the demand for 
cotton at this time, because, in nearly every case, the new inven- 
tions were applied in the cotton industry with much greater ease 
than in the manufactures of woolens. This handicap on the 
consumption of woolens was further increased in the United 
States by the heavy duty laid on both raw and manufactured 
wool. It would seem that the tariff on cottons would have 
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discouraged their consumption ina like degree. This was not the 
case, however. The great investments of capital induced by the 
protection given it through the minimum provision of the act of 
1816, had been followed by an activity in invention, a develop- 
ment of transportation facilities, and an application of water 
power to manufactures, that certainly argued very effectively for 
the influence of legislative provisions upon the industries of a 
country. The result of these combined improvements and the 
competition following upon large investments of capital, was 
such a reduction in the price of American cottons, that by the 
middle of the decade, the tariff on low-priced cottons was no 
longer any considerable tax on the consumer and the exportation 
of cotton manufactures was rapidly increasing. The demand for 
raw cotton from the manufacturers both in France and the 
United States was increased by their protective tariffs. The 
effectiveness of their combined demand in keeping up the price 
of raw cotton in 1825 has already been noticed. Mechanical 
difficulties in the manufacture of woolens, effective taxes on the 
consumption of woolens, and effective government encourage- 
ment of the manufacture of cottons were thus co-operating to 
increase the demand for raw cotton. This demand, moreover, 
was constantly growing because of the steady improvement in 
the texture, coloring, and designs of the fabrics themselves. 

But, turning to the supply side of the question again, though 
the primary importance of the conditions of soil and climate are 
at once conceded, the devious interrelation of economic forces 
is well illustrated by the influence of some other, less important 
and yet significant, factors. Probably the most important of 
these was the sufficient supply of negro labor at an actually 
decreased cost of production and up to the end of this decade 
but slightly increased capitalized value.* Just at the time when 
the South became so engaged in producing cotton that it could 
no longer give the time of the slaves to the production of their 
own food and clothing, the river steamboat and machine weaving 


* The market value was about two thirds as much in 1830 asin 1805. Vi/es, vol. 
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made it possible for the North to step in and take up that part of 
the work at half the expense that would have attended such 
operations in an earlier period. But if the reduced cost of main- 
taining the slave was of importance to the cotton planter, he 
was also fortunate in the decreased relative demand for the 
services of the slaves on the tobacco plantation, and in the fact 
that supplies of sugar from other sources having greater natural 
advantages, prevented any large increase in the demand for 
slave labor on the sugar plantations, even though that industry 
was allowed tariff protection sufficient to pay over half the cost 
of production. If these two industries had been equal compet- 
itors with cotton for slave labor would the United States have 
attained that easy supremacy as the world’s producer of raw 
cotton which was conceded to her in 1830? It is not probable 
that the suggested condition of the labor market would have 
given first place to any of her competitors. Her advantages 
in soil and climate are conceded, and when the superior appli- 
cation of implements and machinery is added to these, one 
feels that the peculiar circumstances as to the supply of slave 
labor though of great importance, were not a decisive factor in 
the case. But the supply of commodities, implements and 
machinery from other sections of the country at prices that 
made their increased use profitable, brings us to the considera- 
tion of the decreased cost of manufactures. 

The amount of this decrease has been indicated in the data 
presented in the study of the important imports. That this 
reduction included the cruder manufactures and other foreign 
products is illustrated by a comparison of certain prices in Cin- 
cinnati for the years 1819 and 1833. The price of mackerel fell 
from $40 to $8%; of Currier’s oil from $60 to $18; of rosin 
from $16 to $2\% ; of coffee from 33 cents to 14 cents; of New 
Orleans sugar from 17 cents to 7% cents." 

The most important factor in this decrease, the increased use 
of machinery, was operating throughout the civilized world. 
But there were other causes of considerable importance in large 


* Niles, vol. xliv. p. 36. 
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degree confined to the United States. One of the most impor- 
tant of these was the shifting of investments from commerce to 
manufactures. The great increase in the amount of investments 
in manufactures has already been sufficiently considered. How 
far such increase was the result of decreased interest in foreign 
commerce is indicated by the reduced tonnage of our mer- 
chant marine engaged in foreign trade, which measured 593,825 
tons in 1820 and but 537,563 in 1830. Our patent laws must 
also be credited with a part of the great number of new mechan- 
ical appliances introduced during the decade. The inventions 
themselves were, in their turn, now cause and now the effect 
of the increased investment of capital in manufactures. 

In the United States, moreover, the reduced cost of transpor- 
tation equaled in effectiveness the increased use of machinery in 
bringing about this reduction in prices. Here capital and inven- 
tion played much the same roles as in the direct processes of 
manufacturing but direct assistance from both national and state 
governments was a much more important factor in increasing 
the facilities of transportation than tariff legislation in devel- 
oping particular industries. The greatest and most successful 
of any of the state enterprises was the Erie canal. Many of 
the states followed the example of New York with varying 
degrees of success. As a result, the canals which in 1820 
formed an inconsiderable part of our transportation system, in 
1830 measured about 1300 miles, while it was reported that 
nearly 2000 miles more were in process of construction.?, The 
reduction in freights brought about by the increased use of 
the canal was estimated at 66 per cent. before the end of this 
decades Prices of flour in eastern and western markets give 
good support to the estimate.‘ 

The development of the country’s own resources in raw 
materials, the large increase in the use of water power, and the 
decreased cost of raw materials that were necessarily imported 
were all noteworthy, though minor factors in the decline in the 

* Report of the Commissioner of Navigation, 1895, p. 334. 

* Niles, vol. xxxviii. p. 433- 3 Niles, vol. xl. p. 281. 4 lbid., p. 63. 
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price of nearly all commodities that the American farmer 
bought. 

Barring the introduction of any new factors, the increase in 
the relative value of agricultural products on the farm is a neces- 
sary consequence of the forces and conditions that have already 
been considered. A factor that would in time operate in the 
opposite direction, was the rapid immigration into the Missis- 
sippi valley of a population that ‘must devote itself largely to 
agriculture. Moreover, it is also true that the use of newly 
invented machinery and the opening up of more fertile lands 
was reducing the actual sacrifice cost of producing agricultural 
commodities nearly, if not quite, as fast as that of manufactures; 
and in the case of the great agricultural product of the South 
much faster. But of course it is at once recognized that cotton 
is an exception to the general rule in the case we are now dis- 
cussing. 


In spite of the two opposing forces just noticed, the real- 


ity of the increased relative value of farm products in the 
interior of the country cannot be questioned. Cincinnati prices 
indicating the extent of the decline of prices of other com- 
modities have already been given. Prices for the same years, 
181g and 1833, in the same market show that farm products 
had advanced phenomenally. Flour, from $134 to $4 a bar- 
rel; corn, from 10 to 30 cents a bushel; pork from 1% to 
3 cents a pound; whiskey (at that time a country product), 
from 14 to 30 cents." Even in New England, according to the 
carefully prepared tables of retail prices given by Carroll D. 
Wright in the Massachusetts Statistics of Labor, 1885, the 
agricultural conditions had gained in relative advantages, upon 
those of manufacturing, from the first to the second half of the 
decade. 

Since this gain in values of farm products was made in spite 
of more favorable conditions of production and a constantly 
growing supply, its explanation must necessarily be found on 
the demand side of the equation. The changes there are quite 


* Niles, vol. xliv, p. 36. 
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in evidence. Bear meat no longer formed a considerable item 
in the winter store of provisions. The “ new comer”’ steadily 
increased his demand upon older settlers. New non-agricultural 
communities were already established on the western margin of 
migration. But, beyond question, the most important increase 
in the demand arose from industrial and economic changes in 
the South and East and improvements in transportation facili- 
ties, the combined effect of which made it possible even so soon 
to look upon the Mississippi valley as the grain field and pasture 
land of the whole country. Moreover the building up of the 
new transportation systems contributed very considerably to 
the demand for farm products along the lines of construction. 
The extent of the movement of western products to the East is 
indicated by the fact that in 1830 Rochester, New York, alone 
imported 200,000 bushels of wheat from Ohio, and, according to 
the Rochester Daily Advertiser, was sending money into that 
state for the purchase of produce at the rate of $75,000 a 
month. In addition to the increase in domestic demand, 
changes in the laws of England had created a demand for wes- 
tern wheat to be exported by way of the St. Lawrence River and 
Canada. This demand, together with the construction of the 
Ohio canal, had caused the price of wheat far in the interior of 
the state to be much higher than it had been ten years earlier 
on the Ohio River, the only outlet to distant markets. 
Wortny Purnam STERNS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* See notice of western lead mines, p. 474. 
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APPENDIX 
TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 


TABLES RELATING TO THE FOREIGN 
I, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN FOODS, 1821-1830 


(in thousands) 


‘If the statistics on sugar are corrected by including exports of refined sugar the quantity consumed by quinquenniums will be 282.4, and 313.4 million pounds. The values 
595.8 and 980 million pounds; the values 30.8 and 52 million dollars. 


Wines Spirits Molasses Tea 
Gallons Gallons Value Gallons Pounds Value 
Domestic Domestic Domestic Domestic Denenic 
Imports | Exports | Consump-| Imports Exports | Consump-} Imports | Exports | Consump-|| Imports | Exports | Consump- Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Consump- 
tion tion tion tion | tion 
Re Ee 3,215 327 2,888 1,873 255 3,403 1,805 165 1,640 9,087 37 9,050 4,976 390 1,323 242 1,081 
Weta sacamedeae’ 3,068 336 2,732 1,865 323 4,766 2,450 177 2,273 12,000 13| 11,987 6,639 1,334 1,861 700 1,161 
i Ee OL eee 2,675 684 1,991 1,292 432 3,514 1,791 237 1,554 13,019 3] 13,016 8,210 1,735 2,361 814 1,547 
; 2,101 791 1,310 1,051 450 4,128 4,274 236 4,038 || 13,118 19 | 13,099 8,934 1,149 2,786 562 2,224 
3,161 797 2,364 1,826 528 | 4,563 2,135 306 1,829 |} 12.535 16] 12,519 10,210 3,036 3,729 1,482 2,247 
14,220| 2,935] 11,285 | 7,907 1,988 | 20,374 | 12,455] 1,121] 11,334 || 59,759 88 | 59,671 38,969 | 7,644 12,060} 3,800} 8,260 
PE EET 3,436 610 2,826 1,781 510 3,208 1,588 297 1,291 13,843 51 | 13,792 10,099 2,805 23,752 1,309 1443 
3,376 591 2,785 1,621 354 3,183 1,651 224 1,427 13,377 20] 13,357 5,876 1,626 1,715 772 943 
2,915 507 2,408 1,508 360} 4,743 2,332 255 2,077 || 13,394 30| 13,364 73797 1,418 2,451 680 1,771 
3,070 356/ 2,714] 1,570 735| 1,689\ 1,448 490 958 || 10,150 37 | 10,113 6,637 | 1,034 2,060 529| 1,531 
3,281 388 2,893 1,535 706 986 659 406 253 8,374 27 8,347 8,609 1,746 2,425 893 1,532 
16,078 2,452] 13,626 8,015 2,665 | 13,809 7,678 1,672 6,006 || 59,138 165 | 58,973 38,928 8,629 12,403 4,183 8,220 
30,298 | 5,387 | 24,911 | 15,922 4,653 | 34,183 | 20,133} 2,793] 17,340 || 118,897 253 | 118,644 77,897 | 16,273 24,463 | 7,983] 16,480 
Coffee Sugart Fruits Spices 
Pounds Pounds Value Pounds Pounds Value 
21,274 | 9,383 | 11,886) 4,490 20,062 | 39,454] 3,554} 1,549| 2,005 || 2,879 176 | 2,703 2,636 | 1,000 310 236 74 
22 25,782] 7,267} 18,515] 5,553 14,447 | 73,864] 5,035| 1,059] 3.976 6,000 245| 5,755 4,486 | 3,039 505 455 50 
37,338 | 20,901 | 16,437| 7,098 21,459 | 39332] 3.259] 1,479] 1,780 6,079 | 1,184| 4,895 4,581 | 5,397 581 825| —244 
39,244 19,427 | 19,817| 5,437 14,128 | 80,324| 5.412 999| 4,413 5,687 460 | 5,227 5.441 | 3,130 655 600 55 
45,194 | 24,513 | 20,681 5,251 21,837 | 49,875] 4,233| 1,615 | 2,618 || 6,027 540| 5,487 4,053 3.450 626 705| — 79 
168,832 | 81,496] 87,336] 27,829 91,933 | 282,849 | 21,493 6,701 | 14,792 || 26,672 2,605 | 24,067 21,197 | 16,016 2,677 2,821 —144 
37,319 | 11,584 | 25,735 | 4,160 4,137 | 80,768 | 5§.312| 1,742] 3,570|| 5,220 270] 4,950 6,614 | 3,985 595 579 16 
50,052 | 21,698 | 28,354] 4,464 15,344 | 61,358| 4,577| 1,191 | 3.386 || 7,736 713] 7,023 2,892] 2,040 323 363} — 40 
55,195 | 16,038 | 39,157 | 5,792 10,691 | 46.245 | 3,547 828 | 2,719 || 6,063 490} 5,573 5,559 987 433 181 252 
51,134 | 18,084 33,050] 4,589 12,343 | 50,957| 3,623 815| 2.808 || 6,248; 420] 5,828 4,292) 1,524 462 245 217 
51,488 | 13,125 | 38,363| 4,227 9,726 | 76,764) 4,631 684 | 3,947 || 9,837/ 753] 9,084 45735 | 3,071 458 287 171 
245,188 | 80,529 | 164.659 | 23,232 52,241 316,092 | 21,690| 5,260! 16,430 || 35,104 | 2,646 | 32,458 24,092 | 11,607 2,271 1,655 616 
414,020 | 162,025 | 251,995] 51,061 144,174 | 598,941 | 43,183 | 11,961 | 31,222 || 61,776 5,251 | 56,525 45,289 | 17,623 4,948 4,476 472 


14.7, and 16.1 million dollars. The quantities by decades will be 


: 


II, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURES, 1821-1830. 


(in thousands of dollars) 


1821-25 1826-30 Decade 1821-30 


Domestic 


Domestic 
Consumption 


Domestic 


Consumption Imports Exports 


Re-exports Imports Exports 


23,738 921 55.197 2,531 52,666 
6,971 158 : 16,947 602 16,345 
7,539 228 f 13,798 508 13,290 

4,809 | 23,799 25,269 5,146 53,877 9,955 43,922 

2,495 11,286 12,027 25,808 20.952 

3,513 1,848 7,599 3 12,951 6,161 

5,503 12,759 14,736 32,998 22,805 

8,017 28,263 36,066 72,346 57,312 

136 865 4,017 ; 5,018 8 4,434 

Cotton bagging 3 652 1,394 r 2,049 4 2,026 

Duck and other hemp | 2,798 5,558 $,696 17,052 11,355 

Giass and other wares 558 6,461 9,430 16,449 31° 15,136 

Glass 35 588 899 : 1,522 1,348 

355 Seno 18,230 17,621 

Steel 76 1,707 5 2,780 r 2,546 

Other iron, specific ... IgI 2,271 4,079 3,530 

Other iron, ad valorem | 1,033 16,389 29,174 27,160 

All other manufactures 846 5 14,585 2,511 22,987 3535 19,630 


Woolen piece goods 1,610 29,849 
Worsted stuff goods 444 9,532 
Other woolens 280 5:979 


| 
| 


32,702 167,209 203,351 | 32,321 171,030 403,252 338,239 


Woolens 2,334 45,360 38,248 4 36,941 85,942 82,301 
10,817 36,933 44,886 34,102 92,636 21,601 71,035 


1,655 | 22,214 30,394 ‘ 54,263 3,406 | 50,857 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS, 1821-1830. 


BAR IRON— Rolled and Hammered. 


Quantity. Value. 


Domestic | Domestic 


Imports Exports Imports | Exports | consumption 


386,778 | 15,925} 370,853 || 1,213,041 | 61,152 | 1,151,889 
634,139 12,039 | 622,100 || 1,864,868 | 51,376 | 1,813,492 
698,813} 23,060} 675,753 || 1,891,635! 73,994 | 1,817,641 
541,685 19,686 | 521,999 || 1,446,583 69,165 | 1,377,418 
578,008 | 24,379] 553,629 || 1,786,643 99,478 | 1,687,165 BAR IRON — Hammered. 


| 


2,839,423| 95,089 | 2,744,334 || 8,202,770 | 355,165 | 7,847,605 Quantity. Value. 


BAR IRON — Rolled. Imports Exports Pann A Imports Exports Bann 


88,741 2,066) 86,675 || 223,259 | 11,073 | 212,186 || 467,515 14,151 | 453,364 || 1,590,350| 66,654] 1,523,696 
162,052 4,052) 158,000|/ 347,792,  14,698| 333,094 || 440,200 434,362 || 1,323,749] 25,337] 1,298,412 
205,897 7,266| 198,631 441,000 42,531 | 398,469 667,849 663,106 || 2,141,178 21,009| 2,120,169 

66,408 2,753| 63,655 || 119,326 8,945] 110,381 589,640 3| 584,057 || 1,884,049] 26,194] 1,857,855 
138,981 14,562] 124,419 226,336 18,309| 208,227 613,866 609,341 || 1,730,375 19,820] 1.710,555 


662,079 30,699 | 631,380 || 1,357,713 95,356 | 1,262,357 || 2,779,070 2,744,230 || 8,669,701 | 159,014] 8,510,687 
STEEL, OTHER MANUFACTURES OF IRON. 


Quantity. Value. Value (specific). | Value (ad valorem). 


Domestic Domestic Domestic || Domestic 
Imports Exports consumption Imports Exports consumption Imports Exports consumption|| Imports Exports consumption 


11,570 1,797 9,773 131,291 16,088 | 115,203 238,390 15,082 | 223,308 | 1,630,129} 164,306] 1,465,823 
16,098 699 15,399 || 189,613 5,966 | 183,647 387,818 | 30,702} 357,116 || 2,767,757| 189,567| 2,578,190 
20,551 1,038 19,513 || 224,595 5.414] 219,181 398,279 14,143 | 384,136 || 2,568,842) 136,824/ 2,432,018 
21,954 1,558 20,396 || 236,405 14,818 | 221,587 359.855 24,674 | 335,181 || 2,505,291) 274,421 | 2,230,870 
26,675 4,393 | 22,282 || 291,215 33,556] 257,659 || 424,149} 106,540| 317,609 || 3.312,488| 267.692) 3,044,796 


96,848 9,485 | 87,363 || 1,073,119] 75,842] 997,277 || 1,808,491 | 191,141 | 1,617,350 |/12,784,507| 1,032,810 | 11,751,697 


36,525 8,378 | 28,147 || 384,235| 69,430] 314,805 || 416,019) 67,257) 348,762 || 2,831,243] 267,812| 2,563,431 
25,012 5,845 19,167 || 310,197] 42,662) 267,535 || 489,713] 88,235) 401,478 || 3,525,433] 232,085] 3,293,348 
35,660 2,420]  33,240|] 430,425 18,472] 411,953 713,958 49,883 | 664,075 || 3,559,982) 200,872) 3,359,110 
24,000 1,014 22,986 289,831 6,656| 283,175 342,304] 112,075| 230,229 || 3,100,630] 114,320] 2,986,310 
24,472 3,537| 20,935 || 291,957] 20,585] 271,372 309,346]  40,409| 268,937 || 3,372,146) 166,820) 3,205,326 


145,669| 21,194] 124,475 || 1,706,645| 157,805 | 1,548,840 || 2,271,340] 357,859 | 1,913,481 16,389,434| 981,909 | 15,407,525 


242,517 |  30,679| 211,838 || 2,779,764 | 233,647 | 2,546,117 || 4,079,831 | $49,000 | 3,530,831 ||29,173,941| 1,984,719 | 27,159,222 
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THE MODERN CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR IN BOHEMIA. 


Historical survey.—I\n order to understand the present situa- 
tion of agricultural labor in Bohemia, some slight review of the 
history of the country is necessary. In the first place, it is to be 
remembered that the population is not homogeneous. On the 
one hand, we have the German element, dominant in the politics 
of the empire, leader in the financial and industrial world. On 
the other hand, the Czech, of different racial stock, a majority 
as to numbers, ardent patriots as a class, regarding the German 
party as a usurper, but seemingly unable to oust it from its posi- 
tion either of political or of industrial supremacy. The latter ele- 
ment furnishes the bulk of the agricultural population. Although 
both races are represented in varying proportions in all the large 
cities of the kingdom and both are to be found in greater or less 
numbers throughout most of the districts, yet from early times 
there seems to have been a somewhat sharp geographical line of 
division between them. This line follows pretty closely certain 
physical aspects of the country. 

The kingdom of Bohemia as a whole is basin-shaped. The 
hilly and mountainous districts in the north and west contain 
extensive coal beds and numerous iron deposits, offering facili- 
ties for manufacture similar to those of Lancashire, England. 
Even before the rise of the factory system, these districts, with 
the adjacent lower lands, were the chief seats of the woolen and 
linen weaving and spinning industries, and, later, of the cotton 
manufacture. 

The quartz, feldspar, and earths suitable for manufacturing 
glass and porcelain, found in the south and west and to a less 
extent in the east, gave rise to the celebrated Bohemian glass 
industry of the Bohemian forest and the districts on the borders 
of Moravia. Thus in the early years of the present century, 
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there was, as today, a belt of extractive and manufacturing 
industries extending around three sides of the kingdom.’ 

These industries were and are largely in the hands of the 
German-Bohemians. The close proximity of German Saxony 
on the west and north and of Bavaria on the southwest, when 
taken in connection with the strong racial feeling that has made 
fusion between German and Slav impossible, doubtless has had 
its effect in holding the mass of Germans to a district where 
intercourse with what they have looked upon as the mother- 
country would be possible.’ 

At the beginning of the century, the Germans were more 
advanced in the technique of industry than the Czechs, and 
better adapted by inheritance and training to the manufacturing 
industries.3 They would, therefore, naturally prefer to remain in 
parts where the physical resources were favorable to manufac- 
tures and where easy river communications opened up trade with 
German markets, and through them with countries more remote. 
Although today large numbers of the operatives of the indus- 
trial centers are Czechs, initiative and control are still in the 
hands of the Germans. 

The great fertile basin in the center of the kingdom has been 
the home chiefly of the Czechs. As a race, the Czechs have 
been largely agriculturists. While many of the large estates 
have been and are the property of nobles of German origin, the 
great mass of the peasant farmers and agricultural laborers are 
Slavs. 

The feudal relations which existed between the owners of 
the large estates and the peasants continued down to the revo- 
lution of 1848. The legal reforms effected by Maria Theresa 
and her son, which had brought so much promise to the 
peasants, if not abrogated, had become dead letters during the 

' Tafeln zur Statistik der Oesterreichischen Monarchie, 1841, Einleitung. 


* According to Palacky, Pelzel, and other Bohemian historians, this mountainous 
belt approximates closely to the district into which the people of Teutonic race had 
been pushed back during the first invasions of the Czechs and to which they have 
been confined ever since. 


3Cf. ROSCHER, System der Volkswirtschaft, vol. i. p. 612. 
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half century following the accession to the throne of Leopold II 
(1790) In this half century the peasants probably reached the 
lowest depths of the poverty and misery which they had suf- 
ered since the beginning of the feudal period in Bohemia. 

Violand* and other contemporary writers declare that, in 
arrogance, immorality, and excessive exactions, the lords of the 
manor were in no way behind their brethren of the France of 
the preceding half century. There were other burdens to be 
borne, but that which economically pressed most heavily upon 
the peasant was the personal service, or “ robot,”* which he was 
required to render to the lord of the manor. By the decree of 
Joseph II, November 1, 1771, the amount of service to be 
demanded had been limited by law. According to this the 
‘‘Ganz-und Halb-Lehners’”’3 must give 104 days’ service dur- 
ing the year, the former with four horses and the latter with 
two. From the “ Viertel-Lehner ” the service was limited to 104 
days without horses; from the cottager with more than one 
Joch* of land, to 52 days; from the cottager without any or with 
not more than one Joch, to 26 days, and from the ‘“Innman,” to 12 
days.’ One day’s work with a team might be redeemed by pay- 
ment of 20 to 24 kr., one day’s hand-work by 6 to 15 kr. c.m. 
The study of documentary evidence shows that the laws were 
not strictly enforced, and that the amount of service demanded 
varied greatly in different localities and even on different estates 
in the same locality, and depended upon the temper of the lord 
of the manor.® 

A picture of the abuses under which the peasants suffered in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, drawn from material 


* Die sociale Geschichte der Revolution in Oesterreich. Leipzig, 1850, p. 27. 


? Robot = frondienst. The former is a Slavic word usually employed in Bohemia 
to express this personal service. 


3The “ Ganz-Lehner ” occupied an entire peasant holding; the “ Halb-Lehner ” 
held one half as much and the “ Viertel-Lehner” one fourth as much land. 


4One Joch = .575464 hectares = 1.4218 acres. 
SVIOLAND, Sociale Geschichte, p. 31. 
®Cf. A. JAGERS, Dorfchronik, Reichenberg, 1865, p. 27 ef seg. 
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gathered from official reports of that period," is said, by those 
still living whose memories go back to pre-revolutionary times, 
to represent as accurately conditions during the first half of the 
present century. In addition to the legal number of days service, 
the demands upon the time of the peasant was so great that 
often his own fields had to go untilled. Or if in any year suffi- 
cient food could not be raised, the seed reserved for planting 
was consumed, and none could be obtained in the spring. The 
crops were frequently destroyed by the game which the peasants 
were not allowed to drive from the fields, or by the hunt pass- 
ing over them. What had once been common pasture was 
appropriated by the lords, and great difficulty in keeping cattle 
resulted. The peasants were not allowed to gather the green 
stuff that grew in the forests, for fear they might steal wood or 
frighten the game. Thus they were sometimes driven to use 
the thatches of their roofs to feed the cattle, and so keep them 
alive during the winter. Sometimes, unable to meet the demand 
for personal service, the peasant was compelled to sell his cattle 
or to exchange a good animal for a poor one. It was unsafe to 
own good horses, as they were apt to be appropriated by the 
master. The peasants on this account preferred oxen. In one 
district the peasant farmers complain that in winter they must 
work, in person, with their teams, three days each week, and in 
summer every day, besides supplying one or two extra hand 
laborers, according to the size of the holding. There seems to 
have been absolutely no limit to the service demanded, except 


the necessity or the greed of the master. 

In times of war, grain, cattle, and horses were taken from the 
peasants without payment, and redress from the war-courts was 
impossible. Not only were the adult men and women forced to 


‘In 1770, with the ostensible purpose of obtaining reliable data as a basis for 
recruiting the army, Maria Theresa requested the commissioners of the various dis- 
tricts, together with the military officers, to examine into the condition of the popula- 
tion of the empire, giving particular attention to the relations of the peasants to the 
manorial lords. So much of this report as deals with economic conditions in Bohemia 
is printed by F. Mayer under the title “ Die volkswirtschaftlichen Zustande Bohmens 
um den Jahren 1770,” in Afitthetlungen des Vereins fiir Geschichte der Deutschen in 
Bohmen. Prag, 1862, etc., vol. xiv. 1876, p. 125 ef seg. 
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labor without reward, but they were obliged to send their child- 
ren to hard work in their tenderest years. Little ones of seven 
years and less were compelled to carry on their backs the fire- 
wood for the manor house from parts of the forest inaccessible 
to wagons. The children were weakly and stunted in their 
growth through the severe labor to which they were subjected. 

The grievances of the peasants played an important part 
throughout the entire Austrian Empire in the causes leading up 
to the revolution of 1848. This was particularly the case in 
Bohemia, where the demand for the complete abolition of all 
feudal claims was the unifying force of the revolutionary party. 
It was almost solely through this demand that any headway 
was made among the peasantry in attracting them to the national 
cause. What they wanted was the abolition of the “‘robot.”” When 
this end was gained they ceased as a class to take any interest 
in revolutionary matters. The patent of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph, published March 4, 1849, provided for the complete free- 
ing of the land from all obligations to the feudal lords. 

The noblemen who owned the large estates were themselves 
not entirely averse to the new conditions. Forced labor ren- 
dered grudgingly is not economical. Such labor could not well 
be adapted to modern rational agricultural methods. The open- 
ing up of the country through railways and steamboats was 
more and more bringing the agricultural products of Bohemia 
into competition with those of the outside world. It was neces- 
sary that the farmers of Bohemia should adopt more advanced 
methods or fall out of the competition altogether. After the 
revolution all land owners were obliged to depend upon labor 
employed under a system of free contract. There was, however, 
no abrupt transition toa pure money economy. Compulsory labor 
had always been supplemented by paid labor, but labor paid for 
chiefly in farm products and wood, or by the privilege of using 
additional land for pasture or small crops. Such members of the 
families of the peasant farmers as were not needed upon the home 
farm were glad to engage themselves as before for a fixed price. 
Landless families in constant employment were settled upon the 
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estates of their masters,and the modern system of “ deputa- 
tisten '* developed. 

Until this time, agricultural methods in Bohemia had been 
much behind those of other countries in western Europe. Now 
the proprieters of the large estates began to study agricultural 
chemistry, the rotation of crops, horticulture and improved 
methods of stock breeding. The farm implements in use had 
been of a most primitive type. Now more modern plows were 
introduced ; and such machines as those for sowing, reaping, and 
threshing began to replace hand labor in the more progressive 
districts. The peasant farmer was naturally slow in adopting 
new methods. In the first place he was by nature averse to 
what he regarded as experimental, He believed that his father’s 
methods were good enough for him. His mind was sluggish in 
its action, and he did not readily imitate the methods which he 
saw adopted on the large estates.* Another obstacle was his 
almost total lack of capital. Even if better implements or 
improved processes of manuring and deep plowing commended 
themselves to him, he seldom had the means to introduce them. 

Moreover the general spread of information regarding better 
agricultural methods was retarded by the aversion of the peas- 
antry to the German language. All through the period of Ger- 
man domination, down to the Czechish renaissance in the first 
half of the present century, the German language, although that 
of the state, the school, and the upper classes, had néver become 
that of the peasantry who clung tenaciously to the native tongue. 
Although the children were obliged to speak German in the 
schools until twelve years of age, in the Czechish districts they 
immediately dropped it when compulsion was removed. 

There had been attempts toward better agricultural conditions 
even before the revolution. Some few agricultural papers printed 
in the Czechish language had been circulated, but, generally 
speaking, the articles were translations from the German, and 


* Deputat == an allowance ; the word “ deputatisten,” for which there seems to be 
no exact English equivalent, is used to designate a class of farm laborers whose service 
is paid for chiefly by a stipulated amount of farm produce. 


*Cf. F. A. SCHMALFUss, Die Deutschen in Bohmen, Prag, 1851, p. 31. 
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related to a state of agriculture so far advanced that they were 
practically useless to the peasant farmer.’ 

The decade from 1849 to 1859 was a time of readjustment 
and slow change; but duriny the sixties the advance in agricul- 
tural methods became perceptible. 

The peasant, since his freedom from feudal obligations, had 
begun to feel some of the ambitions of independence. He saw 
possibilities for himself and his children. He began to desire 
a better education for the latter and a better standard of living 
for himself, These new needs must be met by the income from 
his little farm. At the same time, there was a steady rise in the 
rate of taxation. Both of these circumstances acted as a stimulus 
to the adoption of better methods of farming, and gradually so 
far as was practicable, the peasant began to follow the methods 
adopted on the large estates. 

Peasant proprietorship—The desire of the peasantry to own 
or control land has always been, in civilized countries and under 
favorable circumstances, a powerful incentive to industry and 
thrift. Since the days of Arthur Young it has been recognized 
as a motive which plays an important part in determining the 
standard of living of the lower agricultural classes. Where the 
desire is exhibited in its strongest form the resulting habit of 
saving, as is said to have been the case in France, may go so far as 
to trench upon the necessaries of life, and may reach a point where 
the bodily health and efficiency of the laborer himself is impaired. 

It is obvious that this desire for the ownership of land can 
have been developed in force only in countries whose laws and 
customs have made its gratification possible, at least within limits. 
It was not until twenty years after the revolution of 1848 that 
the gradual acquisition of land became possible for the agricul- 
tural laborer of Bohemia. 

In all Austria, down to 1868, peasant properties could not 
be subdivided.? At his death the peasant tenant could bequeath 


*F. RIEGER, Cechy Zemé i Nérod (Bohemia, the country and the nation). Prag, 
1863, p. 545. 

?7KARL GRUNBERG, “ Studien zum Oesterreichischen Agrarpolitik,” etc.; Jahrbuch 
fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkwirtschaft. 20. Jahrgung, p. 82. 
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his property to one of his children. Custom, rather than law, 
determined which son should inherit and the custom seems not 
to have been uniform in the different provinces. Often it was 
the youngest son who inherited. In case the peasant holder 
died intestate the children inherited equally. The result was 
that either the property had to be sold and the proceeds divided 
among the heirs, or the son taking over the land had to burden 
it with a claim for the share of each of his brothers and sisters. 
This often proved more than he could carry.’ 

In both these ways properties came into the market. But 
the fact that the properties must be sold as wholes made it 
impossible for the agricultural laborer to improve his condition 
gradually, by buying one field or one small patch of ground at 
a time. 

By the law of December 20, 1869, peasant-properties in 
Bohemia became divisible. Much doubt was felt at the time as 
to the desirability of the law and much difference of opinion 
exists today as to its effects. The chief objection is that it is 
believed to lead on the one hand, to the absorption of much land 
into the large estates and, on the other, to the splitting up of 
the land into very small parcels, each of itself incapable of 
supporting a family. This gives rise to a class of partially 
independent farm laborers, who are on that account more diffi- 
cult to deal with, at least from the point of view of the large 
farmer. A further result of this movement in opposite direc- 
tions is the danger of the extinction of the better class of inde- 
pendent peasant proprietors. 

The law of 1869 did not affect the large estates (Grossgiiter) , 
which cannot be subdivided and whose ownership carries with it 
important political rights. The statistics of Bohemia do not 
give the exact number of these, but they are between three and 
four hundred. They pay a minimum annual tax of 500 gl. each.3 

In the report of 1895 concerning agricultural wages (p. 5) 
it is stated that about 34.5 per cent. of all the land in Bohemia 

* MAYER, Report of 1771. 7 KARL GRUNBERG, ?67d., p. 82. 


3 Personal statement of the owner of one of the large estates. 
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belongs to these large estates. In the “Statistical Tables in 
regard to the Changes in the Subdivision of Landed Property in 
the Kingdom of Bohemia,’’’ it gives for the year 1889-90 27.45 
per cent. of the total area as ‘‘Gebundener Besitz” and “ Besitz 
in todter Hand,” while 72.55 per cent. is freehold property. Of 
this freehold property there is 14.19 per cent. included in the 
highest division, or properties over 200 Joch in extent. It seems 
safe to assume, however, that at least 30 per cent. of the land in 
Bohemia today is held in parcels which cannot be subdivided. 

If the figures for 1889-90 are compared with those for the 
period 1861—1872 it will be seen that the indivisible portion of 
the land has increased only a little over I per cent. in eighteen 
years. This does not seem to indicate a very general tendency 
toward absorption of the peasants’ land on the part of the 
large estates. Table I gives the summaries for the two periods 
investigated.” 

We see from this that while the number of properties of over 
200 Joch has doubled, the area of the individual properties has 
diminished by more than one half, while at the same time the 
percentage of such properties to the total area of the kingdom 
has increased only a little more than 3 per cent. The number of 
properties in the class between twenty-five and fifty Joch shows 
the greatest falling off in point of numbers, and the class of 
from one to five Joch the greatest increase both in number of 
properties and in the percentage gain in the total area. The 
tables undoubtedly show the double movement in the direction 
of larger and of smaller properties. Still, the properties ranging 
from ten to fifty Joch form 34.9 per cent. of all the land in 
Bohemia, or as much as is included in the large estates. If, 


' Statistische Tafeln tiber die Aenderungen in der Verteilung des Grundbesitzes im 
Konigreiche Bohmen, p. 191. Prag, 1893. 

* As a result of the general anxiety in regard to the dying out of the independent 
peasant class, a resolution was carried in the Bohemian Landtag, January 18, 1888, by 
which the land committee (Landesausschuss) was authorized to obtain statistics of the 
condition and changes in peasant proprietorship in Bohemia. The object in view was 
to determine whether or not it was desirable to enact a law fixing the limit of the divisi- 
bility of land. The report of 1893, to which reference has been made, embodies the 
results of the work of this committee. 
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however, we take the normal peasant holding at thirty Joch,* 
there seems to be a tendency toward division. 

It is a difficult question to decide as to whether the economic 
disadvantages to the country coming from this subdivision, and 
the decline of a stable class of peasant proprietors are not more 
than counterbalanced by the greater independence, freedom of 
movement, and incentive to labor which is offered to the agri- 
cultural laborer, in the possibility of acquiring land and through 
it partial economic freedom. 

This is only one phase of the agricultural problem which 
today is one of prime importance to Bohemia. 

The decrease in the number of agricultural laborers—From the 
point of view of the large estate owner, or of the peasant pro- 
prietor, the growing scarcity of agricultural labor with its 
increased money cost, without what is claimed to be proportion- 
ate increased efficiency, taken in connection with the fall in the 
price of agricultural produce, makes the solution of the agri- 
cultural problem a life and death matter. For the agricultural 
laborer himself, the question today is, shall he stay upon the 
land? or do other countries and other industries offer induce- 
ments so much greater as to counterbalance the increase of real 
wages which has undoubtedly come to him since the revolution 
of 1848? 

A glance at Table II? will show that, with an increase of 
population in Bohemia between 1869 and 1890 of 10.4 per cent.,3 
there has been no proportionate increase in that part of it 
engaged in agriculture. On the contrary, in the twenty-one 
years there has actually been an absolute decrease. In 1890 
the numbers were 30,000 less than in 1869; in other words 
there was a decrease of a little more than 2 per cent. The loss 

* A “ Bauergut” is commonly estimated at ninety Metzen or thirty Joch of land. 


?The years 1869 and 1890 are chosen for the reason that the data given by the 
census of occupations for these two years are said to be comparable. The first census 
of occupation taken in 1857 was made on a different basis, and that of 1880 was again 
different in certain particulars from any of the others. See Oesterreichische Statistik, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 3. 

3 The population of Bohemia in 1869 was 5,106,069; in 1890, 5,843,250. 
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TABLE II. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN BOHEMIA ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE (FORESTRY 
INCLUDED) IN THE YEARS 1869 AND 1890. 


1869 1890 Per cent, of 
increase 


Inde- Offi- Inde- : or decrease of 
Laborers Total pendent Laborers Total totals 


275,953 | 8,589 | 1,189,770 | 1,474,312 || 292,945 1,143,579 | 1,443:452| —2+% 
Percentage 
of decrease 
of laborers 

=3+ 
Percentage 
of increase 
of independ- 
| ent 


| 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN TRADE ( HANDEL UND VE 


| | 
62.935 | 7,489 60,335 130759 79,496 | 24,261 98,074 202,731 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN INDUSTRY. 


130,590 | 7,052 | 718,916) 856,558 || 187,595 | 12,327 | 872,431 | 1,072,353 


Figures taken from tables in Oesterreichische Statistik, vol. xxxiii. p. 70. 


has been chiefly in the ranks of the laborers. The number of 
independent agriculturalists has increased 6 per cent. 

If we compare the changes that have taken place in Bohemia 
with the corresponding changes in the empire as a whole we 
find that while the former has lost, the latter has gained over 
12 per cent. in the number of its agricultural laborers. The 
increase of population in the same time has been a trifle over 
15 per cent. But if we compare Bohemia with Lower Austria, 
the province of which Vienna is the center, we find that the loss 
of the latter has been still greater, amounting to a little over 
5 per cent. When we compare agriculture with trade and 
industry we see that what the former has lost or failed to gain 
has gone to the latter occupation, “trade” having gained 55 
per cent. and ‘“‘industry” 25 per cent. in the twenty-one years. 

* Officials =“ Angestellt.” 
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Ever since the revolution of 1848, and in fact antedating 
that time, there has been a triple movement of the agricultural 
population of Bohemia; (1) a movement from the country to 
Prague, Reichenberg, and other industrial centers of Bohemia 
itself; (2) a movement toward other Austrian provinces, particu- 
larly toward Lower Austria and Vienna; (3) an emigration “over 
seas,” especially to America.*’ This latter movement seems to 
have been strongest in the last half of the eighties and the early 
nineties. 

The reasons for this movement away from the country do 
not seem far to seek. The first causes, on the agricultural side, 
run back to pre-revolutionary times, and have been men- 
tioned. They were to be found in the excessive feudal obli- 
gations which made it impossible for large families to be 
supported upon the land. The superfluous children were driven 
to seek a livelihood in other countries or in other parts of the 
empire. After the abolition of feudal obligations, custom 
rather than competition still regulated wages. The now free 
peasants received, for the work they had heretofore performed 
without pay, the same wages which the lords had been accus- 
tomed to pay for extra labor. In this respect agricultural labor 
was much slower to respond to outside influences than were 
other commodities. In spite of the rapid opening up of com- 
munication between different parts of the country, which brought 
the grain of the Bohemian farmer into the world market and 
caused its price to be fixed by factors outside the community, 
the same result did not make itself felt in the case of labor. 
* Accurate statistics in regard to the emigration “over seas” are extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain. The Oesterretchisches statsstisches Handbuch for 1896 gives figures of the 
emigration from Austria exclusive of Hungary for the years 1877 to 1895 inclusive. 
These are said to be based on consular reports. For the nineteen years the total is 
401,803. This seems to be a very low estimate. Dr. Raucheberg, in Die Bevilkerung 
Oesterreichs, estimates the emigration for the year 1880 at 38,663 for Austria exclu- 
sive of Bohemians or Poles, and 85,361 for Bohemians. For 1890 he fixes the num- 
bers at 118,106 for the Bohemians and at 123,271 for the rest of Austria. (These 
estimates for Austria’ exclude Hungary.) These estimates he believes to be too low, 


but they are much higher than the figures given in the Handbuch, which for 1880 are 
18,252, and for 1890, 38,125 for all Austria. 
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The term mobility can hardly be applied to such a movement as 
that from country to city—a movement that was entirely in one 
direction. That it was not mobile as between different agricul- 
tural sections—and that this remains true even today—is 
shown by the widely differing rates of wages in different districts. 

On the other hand, the new independence of the peasants, 
the increase of literature at his command in his own language, 
with a consequently greater diffusion of information, the larger 
political power in the hands of the citizens of the towns, but 
most of all the greater economic opportunities seemingly offered 
by the industrial centers, were powerful factors in attracting the 
peasants away from the land. 

The steady diminution in the number of agricultural laborers 
is recognized as a matter of vital importance in Bohemia. That 
the landowners as a class are alive to this is evinced in the fact 
that when the material was being gathered for the report of 
1895 on agricultural wages in Austria, of the 1393 sheets of 
questions returned to the commission, 433, or nearly one third, 
came from Bohemia alone. 

The form of labor contract—The various forms of labor con- 
tract under which we find the farm laborer of Bohemia today 
are the result, in the first place, of the peculiar development of 
agricultural conditions due to the persistence of feudal relations 
down to the middle of the century. The division of the farm 
land into the large estates, with a more or less capitalistic 
organization and production on a large scale for the market, on 
the one hand, and the small peasant holdings on the other, has 
given rise to a variety of needs for which corresponding methods 
of supply have developed. Another factor has been, in later years, 
the great extension of special cultures, such as hops and grain for 
beer, beets for sugar, potatoes for distillation into brandy, etc. 

In Bohemia we find almost all the forms of labor contract 
known to Austrian agriculture. According to Professor Inama 
Sternegg, the principal classes of labor are as follows :' 


* Die landwirthschaftlichen Léhne in den im Reichsrathe vertretenen K6nigreichen 
und Landern. Nach dem Stande des Jahres 1893. Bearbeitet vom Bureau der K. K. 
Statistischen Central-Commission. Wien, 1895. 
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1. Farm servants ( Dienstboten ).— These are usually employed 
by the year, live in the family of their employer and receive a 
money wage in addition to board and lodging. 

2. Laborers employed under contract.—These are divided into 
(a) ‘“‘deputatisten” and (4) day. laborers. 

a. The ‘“‘deputatisten”” are laborers, either men or women, 
usually engaged by the year, for the exclusive service of one 
employer. They do not live in the family of their master. 
They receive a money wage in addition to a house, the use of a 
piece of land and a stipulated quantity of wood and farm 
products. 

6. The day laborer bound by contract is more difficult to charac- 
terize." As a rule he is bound to give his services when 
required, to one employer, usually for a stipulated number of 
days in the year. He is often the owner of a small piece of 
land from which the greater part of his income is derived in the 
form of produce. He is glad, however, to add to this a small 
money income by contracting with the large proprietor to give a 
certain amount of labor during the busy season. He is paid by 
the day’s work or by the job. (Zeitlohn or Accordlohn). The 
children of the peasant proprietors and of the “deputatisten”’ 
often belong to this class. 

3. The ordinary day laborer, either male or female, who seeks 
employment wherever he can find it and is paid in money, with 
the addition during certain seasons of his meals and drink. 

These day laborers are often the dependant members, wives, 
sisters, children, etc., of the “ deputatisten.”” As a matter of cus- 
tom they have the first claim on any extra work needed on the 
estate to which the head of the family has contracted his labor. 
Such is the present demand for laborers, however, in many parts 
of agricultural Bohemia that, in settling families as ‘‘deputatisten”’ 
in the dwellings belonging to an estate, preference is given to men 
with a large number of dependants of working age. 

*Cf. DR. HERMANN VON SCHULLERN, “ Die Lohnarbeit in der Oesterreichischen 


Landswirthschaft und ihre Verhiltnisse,” Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik 
und Verwaltung, vol. v. p. 10. Wien, 1896. 
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These various classes of labor shade into each other in all 
possible ways. 

4. The roaming \aborers (Wanderarbeiter) have come to be as 
important in many parts of Bohemia as they are in Prussia and 
Saxony. In Bohemia they come largely from adjoining Slavic 
countries and are usually called by the generic term 
“Slavoks.” They are of both sexes and are engaged to work 
under contract during special seasons, such as the time of beet 
cultivation, grain and potato harvest, etc. They are lodged in 
rough “ barracks”’ and fed by their employers, receiving in addi- 
tion to board and lodging a small money wage. At the end of 
the season they return to their homes. 

In different sections of Bohemia one or more of these various 
classes may predominate according to the size of the properties 
and the character of the culture. The “ deputatisten” are to 
be found as a rule on the large estates in Eastern and Southern 
Bohemia where this class of labor is rapidly replacing the farm 
servant proper. Often as many as one hundred live upon one 
large estate." The small properties and the medium sized prop- 
erties of the north and east are more apt to employ farm serv- 
ants who live under the master’s roof. The temporary contract 
labor is employed chiefly in the lowlands where the sugar beet 
is the important crop, but owing to the scarcity of labor it 
is being iritroduced into other sections during the harvesting 
season. 

Wages: the deputatisten—The “ deputatisten’’ represent in 
many ways the best class of farm labor. A man of this class is 
secure in his position and often his real wages added to those of 
the other members of his family enable him to live quite as 
comfortably as the small peasant proprietor. In this class are 
found all grades of labor from the manager (Wirtschafter) to 
the plowboy. 

The labor on the large estates is usually fairly well organized. 
When the estate is divided into a number of farms there is 
generally a manager for each farm and a director over all. 

* Die landwirthschaftlichen Lihne, etc., p. 8. 
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In the lowlands the managers are usually paid in cash, 
from 300 gulden a year upward, though even there he is often pro- 
vided with a house and a cowas a part of his wages. In other dis- 
tricts he is paid, like the lower grades of labor, chiefly in produce. 

On an estate of 2200 Joch,’ in the district of Chotébor, in 
eastern Bohemia, which was somewhat carefully studied in the 
summer of 1899, the three managers received respectively 50, 
60, and 120 gulden per year. In addition each received 100 
liters of beer, 100 liters of wheat, 1000 liters of rye, 200 liters 
of barley, 100 liters.of peas, the use of I cow and of 450 quadrat- 
klasters of land, 14 cubic meters of wood, a dwelling, hens and 
other fowls, of a total value of 321 gulden per year, as esti- 
mated by the director of the estate. 

The field overseers, of whom there are several on each large 
estate, receive wages varying from about 266 gl. yearly in the 
hill districts, to about one third more in the lowlands. The 
larger part of this is paid in produce. In the lowlands a larger 
money payment takes the place of the wood and use of a field, 
On the estate above referred to the payment of the overseers is 
as follows: Cash, 40-50 gl., 24 liters of beer, 100 liters of 
wheat, 800 liters of rye, 200 liters of barley, 100 liters of peas, 
350 quadratklasters of field, 14 cubic meters of wood, 1 cow, 
hens, a house, usually of two rooms, and overtime paid for at 
double the rates of ordinary labor. 

Below the overseers in rank come chief threshers, who have 
charge of the grain crops, shepherds, foresters, fodderers (Fut 
terer), overseers of butter and cheese making, coachmen, store- 
keepers, etc., down to the common laborer, the most numerous 
class of whom are the teamsters and plowboys. Boys from 
fifteen to twenty years of age are often employed to drive the 
teams. They are paid from 30 to 50 kr. per day. 

The regular plowmen and teamsters (Pferde- und Ochsen- 
knechte), however, are usually men with families, employed for 
the entire year. They live in rooms furnished by the estate. 
Their money wages are small, the larger portion of their services, 


Joch=1.4219 acres. 
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as in the case of the other “‘deputatisten” being paid for in 
farm products. The following is an illustration of actual quan- 
tities paid, with the estimate of its money value at the current 
prices at time and place. [ District Chotébor, eastern Bohemia, 
June 1899.| Payment was made quarterly. 


Cash Beer Wheat Rye | Barley 


| 
| 


} 
48 gl. | 15 liters | goliters | 480 liters | 220 liters | 100 liters | 250 quadrat- | 6 cubic meters 
Plowboy (Ochsen- hauled free 
knecht) ........| 40gl.| [5 liters each 70 kg. 325 kg. j|rsokg. | 80kg. @ 
Sioreantasee. the harvest festi- | fa @ | @ « @ | about 3 gl. 
ice the annual val, *kirchweih” g-rokr. | 7-8 kr. 8-814 kr. |ro-114 Value of crop| perc. m.= 
wages raised 4 and “‘wallfahrts” | pro. kg.=| pro. kg.=| pro. kg.=| pro. kg.=| estimated at 
gl. every 5 years feasts. } |7 gl. | 26.8 gl. | 12 gl. 8.80 | 18 gl. 18 gl. 


Teamster (Pferde- 


The total value of the services was thus estimated at 138 
and 130 gl. per annum, respectively. 

On the same estate, if the teamsters are employed in drawing 
products beyond the limits of the estate, they are paid an extra 
allowance, varying according to distance, from 12 to 50 kr. per 
day. The latter sum is paid only on the large estates several 
hours drive distant from the railway, where the teamster must 
remain away over night. 

In the lowlands the annual cash wages for teamsters rises 
from 48 gl. to 60 gl., and as high as 80 gl. in the neighborhood 
of large cities. The peasant farmers pay for similar labor 40 to 
60 gl. and board, according to location. 

If the wages on the estate specially studied may be taken 
as a fair average for the district, as was the opinion of the pro- 
prietor and his director, a comparison with the average wages 
paid in the same district in 1893 shows that the money wages 
paid today are higher for all the grades of labor. For the upper 
grades the cash value of the produce paid today is greater than 
in the early years of the decade, owing to the increase in the 
quantity, while in the lower grades there has not been a corre- 
spondingly large increase. 

The wages paid in 1893, as reported by the Central Statistical 
Commission, are as follows :? 

* Die landwirthschaftlichen Lohne, p. 40. 
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DISTRICT OF CHOTEBOR, EASTERN BOHEMIA. 


Estimated value 


Grade of labor Money wage of produce 


First manager... .ccesssecces 60 gl. 280 gl. 340 gl. 
Second manager............+- 50 260 310 
50 180 230 
Secoted 40 160 200 


Each employee has a separate dwelling where possible. 

The inequality in the rate of wages for the same sort of serv- 
ice in the different districts of Bohemia is illustrated by the 
following table' giving the wages of a teamster in different sec- 
tions in 1893: 


Place Money wage Portion of wages paid in produce or its estimated value 


Wheat, 125 kg.; rye, 360 kg.; barley, 256 kg.; 
wood,4c.m. Use of % metzen of land. 


. Konigstadt .... 


ECCT 60-70 Produce to value of 150 fl. 
Pardubitz ...... 180 I liter milk per day, I hl. potatoes per month, 
‘ wood, dwelling, light. 
| eran 84 Bread, flour, potatoes, and milk to the value of 
fl. 
Bischofteinitz .. 144 Y{ of the milk of one cow, 200 [_|° land, medi- 


cine, free dwelling where possible. 


i eee 60 | Produce to the value of 180 fl. 
Nepomuck ..... 144 | Potato field and produce worth 32 fl. 
40 Produce to the value of 140 fl. 
(on large estate) | 
VIII, Frauenberg..... 156-168 Free dwelling, wood, medicine, 6 hl. potatoes. 
re 88-108 | Free dwelling, 5 c. m. wood, potato field of 
| 200 Rhy 
Chotébor ...... 37 Produce to the value of 100 fl. Free residence 
where possible. 
XII. Wildstein ...... 100 =| Free dwelling, 8 hl. rye, 5 hl. barley, 12 hl. po- 


2c.m. wood. Payment monthly. 


(on large estate) | tatoes, I hl. pease, 1 |. milk daily, 20 q. coal, 


As a rule, the “‘ deputatisten” seem to be best paid in those 
districts where there are fewest of them, that is, in the north and 
west, and more poorly paid in the south and east, where this is 
the prevailing type of farm labor. Even here they are more 


‘Compiled from different parts of Table ILI in dandwirthschaftlichen Lihne, 
etc. 
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favorably situated as to wages than are those laborers who are 
paid by the day. 

The certainty of regular and constant work throughout the 
year has been mentioned as tending to place the ‘“ deputatisten”’ 
at the head of the various classes of farm labor. This should 
be combined with a further circumstance. From the point of 
view of the laborer himself, the great advantage of position held 
by the ‘‘deputatist” over the ordinary farm servant or day 
laborer lies in the greater possibility of his becoming an inde- 
pendent proprietor. 

The love of land seems as inborn in the Bohemian as in the 
French peasant. As has been noted, so far as comparative comfort 
is concerned there often seems little to choose betweerl the life of 
a peasant proprietor and that of a permanent farm laborer. But 
added to the love of the land itself comes the additional incentive 
of the higher and more honorable position which the peasant pro- 
prietor holds in the community, coupled as it is with the political 
rights which in Bohemia go with the ownership of land. Then, 
too, a proprietor may bequeath his land to his son, who with this 
as a start may rise to much better things. Where family affection 
and pride is strong this is no mean inducement to thrift, and 
this thrift is made possible by the conditions of life of the 
‘“‘deputatisten.”” Each has his own dwelling in which he, with 
his family, carry on their individual housekeeping. This gives an 
opportunity to save, since they may live as sparingly as they 
please. Asa part of their wages they are apt to have the privi- 
lege of cutting grass by the roadside or of pasturing there 
(under the surveillance of a very young or a very aged member 
of the family), a cow or at least a goat. Or they may even 
be allowed the use of a bit of pasture. The products from this 
animal furnish a great addition either to their table or to their 
money income. 

As a result of their frugal life something is usually laid aside 
each year. In a few years they have saved enough to buy a 
tiny cottage with a small garden. A few years later a field is 
added. At the end of fifteen or twenty years service they own 
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a property of from four to five Metzen. They then leave service 
and set up farming on their own account. This will be on so 
small a scale that the head of the family can join the class of ‘day 
laborers bound by contract” for a certain number of days per 
year. If the family contains additional members who can go out 
to days work in the busy season, the men say as mowers, and 
the women and children as field laborers, they will earn more 
than enough to rent for themselves one to four Metzen of field 
in addition to what they own. They are then able to keep at 
least two cows and several goats and to live in considerable com- 
fort according to the standard of Bohemian laborers. 

According to the census of 1893' out of every 1000 day 
laborers engaged in agriculture in Bohemia seventy-three are 
entire owners and eighty are part owners of their dwellings. 
Twenty-one out of every 1000 are entire and twenty-seven are 
joint owners of a piece of land. 

It should be noted in connection with the ‘‘ deputatisten’ 
that all through the agricultural sections where the large estates 
prevail are to be found artisans of various kinds who belong to 
this class. Unlike their fellows in town and city they still retain 
something of their feudal relations to the lords of the soil. 
They are engaged by the year and like other ‘“deputatisten’” 
receive as wages, in addition to a small money payment, the use 
of a dwelling, a piece of land and a stipulated amount of wood 
and farm produce. 

Among the members of this class are blacksmiths, wagon- 
smiths, carpenters, brick and drain-tile makers. When there is 
no press of work on the estate the two former classes may add 
to their income by doing odd jobs of repairing for the peasant 
farmers of the neighborhood. These artisans take rank with 
the overseers in rate of wages and comfort of living. Brewers, 
distillers and cheesemakers are also sometimes included in this 
class. 

he day laborer.—Women form a very important part of both 
the two classes of agricultural day labor, 7. ¢., the class bound 


* Die landwirthschaftlichen Lihne, p. 5. 
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by contract to render all their service to one employer, and the 
class which works casually by the day. 

The following statement in regard to one woman, working on 
a large estate, was taken from the books of her employer. It 
shows the kind of work for which women are employed, the wages 
they can earn at such labor, and the length of the working day 
at different seasons of the year. 

This was one of the most favorably situated women in the 
district in which she lives. She was the wife of one of the con- 
tract-bound laborers and had employment almost constantly. 
Her earnings are above the average of those in her class. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF A WOMAN EMPLOYED IN A “ MEIERHOF” ON A 
LARGE ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT OF CHOTEBOR, EASTERN BOHEMIA. 
FOR THE YEAR 1808. 


January.— An average of 25 working days; hours from 8:00- 
12:00 A. M., 1:00-3:30 P. M.,7% to 8 hours. Wages 20 kr. 
per day. Work for the most part with the steam threshing 
machine, cleaning grain. Was away from work 2 days. 

Earnings, 23 days’ - - - - - - - 

February.—23 working days. Hours as in January. Wages 16 kr. 
per day. Worked at cleaning grain, hand threshing, preparing 
manure for spreading, etc. Was away from work 3 days on 
account of carnival holidays. 

Earnings, 20 days-  - - - - - - 

March.—24 working days, 16 kr. per day was paid up to 
the 15th. But the woman was employed 5 of these 
days in making straw bands, for which she was paid by 
the piece, at the rate of from 2% to 3 kr. per shock (60 
units), according to quality. By a short day’s labor the 
woman earned 30 kr. per day. 

Therefore, 10 days @ 16 kr. - - - 
5 days @ 30 kr. - - - 
From the 15th of March 20 kr. per day was paid. The 
woman, however, was unable, on account of home 
duties, to work more than 8 days. Two of these days 
were employed in preparing manure and was paid for 
by quantity done. 
She earned 35 kr. per day, or - : - - 
The remaining 6 days were spent in helping to get 
fields ready for crops, by removing weeds, loading 
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manure, unloading potatoes, sorting them, cutting them 
ready for seed, etc. Hours(nominally from 6:00 A.M.) 
really from 7:00-12:00 A. M.; 1:30-5:30 P. M.; g to 
1o hours. 
Wages—6 days @ 20 kr. - - - - - 
Total for March - - - - - - 
A pril.—23 working days. Hours 6: 30-12:00 A. M.; I: 30- 
6:00 P, M.; 10 hours. 
Earnings, 21 days @ 25 kr. - - : - - 
2 days piece work” - - - 
Total for April - - - - - 
May.—24 working days. Hours 6: 30-12:00 A. M.; 1: 30- 
7:00P.M.; I1 hours. Wages at 25 kr. 
Earnings, 24 days - - - 
Overtime, 12 days - 
Total for May - - - 
June.—23 working days @ 25 kr. 
Earmings - - - - 
Overtime, 12 days - - - - - 
Total for - - - 
Work in April, May, and June chiefly planting and 
hoeing, Hours in May and June as in April. 
July.—26 working days. 10 days common labor, spreading 
hay and hoeing beets and potatoes: 
At 25 kr. per day - - - 
5 days, “piece work” in cutting rape and in hoeing beets: 
6 days with oyertime - - - - - 
5 days, ‘‘ piece work”’ in cutting - - - - 
Total for July - - 
August.—26 working days. 
6 days without overtime 
Harvest { 10 days with overtime - 
| 10 days, “ piece work ” 


September.—24 working days, cultivation of potatoes. 
10 days without overtime = - - - - 
10 days with overtime - - : - - 
4 days, “piece work”’ - - - - 


October.—24 working days. 
4 days without overtime 
20 days, “ piece work” 
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November.—24 working days. 
8 days, “ piece work ”’ - - - - - 4.80 gl. 
16 days without overtime - - - - - 4.00 
— 8.80 gl. 
December.—23 working days. 
At threshing - - - - 7.50 
Total for year - - - - - . 95.00 gl. 


It will be seen that this woman worked 283 days in the year. 
The hours of work varied from 8 in winter to 12, 13, and 14 in 
summer, when “ overtime’ means work until dark. When paid 
by the day she earned from 16 to 25 kr., with 5 kr. extra in 
the days when she worked overtime. That is, she earned from 
six cents to ten cents per day, with two cents extra for an over- 
time of sometimes three hours. . But on 61 days in the year she 
worked “by the job” (Accordlohn), and in October for 20 
days she earned as much as go kr., or 36 cents per day. This 
brought her total earnings for the year up to 95 gl., or about 
$38.00. The character of the work, it will be seen, was 
extremely varied. She cleaned grain, in connection with the 
steam threshing machine, did hand threshing, turned and loaded 
and spread manure, plaited straw bands, loaded and unloaded 
potatoes, sorted and cut them for planting, helped plant, did 
hoeing and hand weeding, turned and raked hay, cultivated beets 
and cut grain. 

On 82 days in the year she did not work for wages. Of 
these 52 were Sundays. The remaining 30 were holidays, or 
devoted to household duties, for this woman, being a wife and 
mother, was also a housekeeper. 

In addition to her money wages every permanent woman 
employee on this estate has the use of a piece of pasture or grass 
at a nominal price. If her husband also receives the use of a 
piece of land as part wages, they can combine forces and keep a 
cow. If only one has the use of grass they must content them- 
selves with a goat. 

Often during the grain harvest a half liter of beer per day is 
served to each worker, and a half liter of brandy is served to 
each daily, through the potato harvest. During hay or grain 
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harvest, when it is necessary to work in the afternoons of Sun- 
day (morning being left free for church service), and on holi- 
days, under the same circumstances, the laborers are paid a whole 
day’s wages for one half day’s work. This applies to men and 
women alike. 

In the lowlands, where the sugar beet culture is carried on 
extensively, and in the neighborhood of cities, wages are con- 
siderably higher than in other districts. In case a working 
woman is not engaged for the entire year, she can in winter earn 
at least one third more by day’s work, and in summer as much 
again per day as the wages quoted above. During the season of 
the beet cultivation an industrious working women can earn 
from 1 gl. to 1.50 gl. per day. 

In the beet-growing districts it is less customary than else- 
where to serve the workers with beer and brandy. - 

With the small peasant proprietors, when extra work-people 
are engaged only for special work at the busy season, the women 
receive about the same money wage as is paid on the large 
estates of the neighborhood, but receive their food in addition 
to this. Owing to the enticements of city life, and to foreign 
emigration, it is becoming more difficult each year, both for the 
large estate owners and the peasants, to secure unmarried girls 
to tend the cattle (Viehmagd). The large estate owners employ 
chiefly the wives of their farm hands. The peasants, who have 
no accommodations for families on their small farms, are obliged 
to pay constantly increasing wages. The customary wages have 
been 24 gl., yearly, with board and lodging, a new dress, and 
perhaps a pair of shoes at Christmas. Now it is not uncommon 
for a peasant to pay 32 gl. A specially skillful girl can some- 
times command as much as 4 to 5 gl. per month. 

Day wages of men.—A man’s wages at day labor are as a 
rule about one third higher than a woman’s at the same time 
and place. In the different districts of Bohemia there is quite 
as wide a difference in the price paid for day labor as in the 
wages of “deputatisten.”” Thus, from the tables given in the 
report of 1895, we find that during the season of cultivation, 
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wages, with board, varies from a minimum of 20-50 kr. per 
day to a maximum of from 35-120 kr. In harvest time the 
range is from a minimum of 30-60 kr., to a maximum of from 
45-200 kr.; during the remainder of the year the variation is 
from a minimum of 20-35 kr. to a maximum of from 30-100 kr." 

Wages without board run from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
higher. Thus the rates are: for the season of cultivation, mini- 
mum, 30-70 kr.; maximum, 70-150 kr.; in harvest, minimum, 
35-80 kr.; maximum, 120-250 kr.; for the remainder of the 
year, minimum, 30-60 kr., and maximum, 70-150 kr.” 

When we come to consider the cost of living, in detail, we 
shall find that those who are paid entirely in cash are the most 
unfavorably situated, so far as real wages are concerned. 

Harvesting is largely paid for in proportion to surface cut. 
Thus, for mowing grass and clover the common rate is from 
50-80 kr. per Metzen.3 For mowing grain the rate is from one 
fourth to one third more, according to necessity, the scarcity of 
labor being greater in some seasons than in others. The taller 
the grain, as a rule, the higher the rate. Upon the estate in 
eastern Bohemia to which reference has already been made, the 
average rate of payment for the grain harvest is 50 kr. per Met- 
zen, to which is added one liter of beer and one half kilo of 
bread. 

Changes in wages in the last half-century—To arrive at any- 
thing like an accurate conclusion as to the gain made in real 
wages by the agricultural laborer of Bohemia in the last half- 
century, is a matter of extreme difficulty. Trustworthy data as 
to wages paid, as well as to market prices of farm produce, and 
of commodities used by the laborers, are difficult to obtain in 
sufficient number. Owing to the lack of uniformity in rates of 
wages it would be necessary to study each district, or, at least, 
typical districts, by themselves ; owing to the variety of classes of 
laborers each class represented should be studied separately and 

* Die landwirthschaftlichen Lihne, pp. 14-15. 

? Die landwirthschafllichen Lihne, pp. 14, 15. 

3 One Metzen, land surface, = 4% Joch. 
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in detail. Sufficient material for such a study has not yet been 
collected by the writer. Only a few somewhat general consid- 
erations can therefore be indicated. 

The interest of the Bohemian peasantry in the course of 
agricultural wages and in the price of farm products is complex. 
So far as he is an independent producer for the market, market 
prices of wheat, rye, etc. determine his prosperity. So far as he is 
a landless farm laborer, paid entirely in money, the price of the. 
chief food products is the important factor to his real wages. 
Probably one half the agricultural population comes between 
these two extremes. In 1890 out of every 1000 men engaged 
in agriculture, 390 are classed as independent;* 454 as farm 
laborers of whom 103 live in the families of their masters and 
351 are ‘‘deputatisten,” and 151 are classed as day laborers. 
Of every 1000 women only 43 are independent, 141 are day 
laborers, and of the balance 121 live in the families of their 
masters while 695 are ‘‘deputatisten.”’ 

Thus a large proportion either own a little land from which 
most of their food comes, while their money wages goes for 
taxes, clothing, etc., or they are “‘deputatisten,” paid a custom- 
ary amount of produce which does not vary in quantity. In 
either of these cases they are not directly affected by the market 
price of farm products. The day laborer paid entirely in money 
is most directly affected by the current rate of wages and these 
money wages seem to have changed more in recent years than 
wages paid in produce. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of Prague for 1851 
gives some data as to agricultural conditions for the two districts 
within its jurisdiction; z. e., the district of which the city of 
Prague is the center, and the Pardubitz district, lying to the east 
and including a portion of the country lying in the Moravian 
boundaries. So far as they go the figures given for the latter 
district are fairly comparable with those given for the estate in 
Chotébor. These data are shown in Table III. It is pretty 
generally conceded that the Chamber of Commerce reports as 
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to wages do not underestimate them. They can safely be taken 
to represent the highest rates current. And owing to the com- 
petition of the city for labor the wages in the district immediately 
around Prague are probably as high as any in the kingdom. 
According to these estimates the wages of the agricultural 
male laborer paid by the day in cash, in the district around 
Prague vary in 1850 from 21 to 33 kr." 


TABLE IIL. 
WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN 1850.’ 


A strong farm hand, if we reckon his board in money 6. W. 6. W 

according to current food prices, and add his money 

wage of from 26.25 fl. (6. W.) to 31.50 fl. for the year, 

105 fl 94.50 fl. 
A less efficient laborer, with a money wage of from 

21 fl. to 25.20 fl. with board, receives.......... 000.00. 98.70 84 
Boy under 14 years, with board, and money wages of 

A capable woman, with board, and money wages of 

Grom 36.50 te £6.90 84 73-50 
A less capable woman, with board, and money wages 

of foams 8240 &. bo 15.75 80.85 69.30 
A girl under 14 years, with board, and money wages of 

An industrious man at agricultural labor by the day 

receives for a 12-hour day, from April until October, per 

A less efficient day laborer receives per day......... 21 17.5 
Children of both sexes, under 14 years, for easy work 

An industrious woman receives at field work per day. 24 21 
A less efficient woman receives per day............- 17.5 14 
Laborers paid by the day but engaged to work 300 

days in the year receive 
Children under 14 years, per day............seee00- 24 21 


In 1893 for the same district they are put at from 60 to 
go kr.3 or almost three times as much. In Pardubitz, in 1850, 


‘In all cases money values are reduced to the present Austrian standard. 6. W. 
=oesterreichische Wahrung. 

2 Statistischer Bericht der Handels- und- Gewerbekammer in Prag, Prag, 1851, 
pp. 28 and 29. 
3 Die landwirthschaftlichen Lihne, p. 7. 
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wages for the same sort of labor vary from 17.5 kr. to 29 kr. 
In 1899 at Chotebor a man working by the day would receive 
possibly from 25 to 50 kr., the increase in money wages thus 
appearing to be less in the districts more remote from the city. 

An industrious woman at day labor does not appear to have 
gained as much as her brother man. In 1850 she is already 
earning from 21 to 24kr. in the Pardubitz district, and the 
woman in the neighborhood of Choteébor, described ina preceding 
section, is today paid only from 16kr. to 25 kr. when hired by 
the day. 

It will be noted that the “strong farm hand”’ who receives 
his board in addition to a money wage, gets from 26.25 fl. to 
31.50 fl. in 1850. If we compare this with the money wages 
paid to plowboys and teamsters in Chotébor, we will find far 
less difference than between the money wages paid at Chotébor 
and other sections of the country, at the present time. But in 
1850 the board of the laborer is reckoned at about 74 fl. per year 
while in 1899 he receives in addition to his money wage produce 
valued at 100 fl. 

The three staple articles of food for the agricultural laborer 
as well as for the common laborer of the towns and villages 
throughout Bohemia are wheat, rye, and potatoes. The two 
latter commodities are, however, more freely used than is wheat. 

Dr. Raucheberg, in his book Die Bevdlkerung Oesterreichs, 
has constructed a table showing the variations in the price of a 
hectoliter consisting of equal parts of wheat, rye, and potatoes, 
as a basis for a computation of changes in the real wages of 
common labor throughout Austria. 

For the sake of comparison the writer has constructed a 
similar table of prices for Bohemia.* That portion of it relating 
to the years 1850-18817? is as follows: 


*The figures used as a basis are those for average prices of wheat, rye, and 
potatoes in Bohemia, given in the market reports of Za/feln zum Statistik der Oester- 
reichischen Monarchie 1828-1865, and in the Statistisches Handbuch der Oesterreichi- 
schen Monarchie 1863-1881. 

* After 1881 the form of the market report changes so that the data are no longer 
comparable. 
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Price of hectoliter of Price of hectoliter of Price of hectoliter of 
equal parts of wheat, Years equal parts of wheat, Years equal parts of wheat, 
tye, and potatoes | rye, and potatoes rye, and potatoes 


3070 .... 
1876... 


-74 (average) || 1880... 
1881... 


1860 .... 
8063 .... 
1864 .... 
1867 .... 
1869 


51 
51 (decade 6.38 
68 average) 


-43 
34 


AOD 


Decade ..| 5.72 (average) || Decade.. 


MM 


It will be noted that although the price varies from year to 
year within considerable limits, yet for the first two decades there 
is a difference of only 2 kr. in the averages for those periods. 
In the seventies the price never goes as low as in the preceding 
years, and the average is 64 kr. higher. Since the year 1850 
the prices of farm products in Bohemia have followed very 
closely the prices of Austria, from 1870 on being somewhat 
lower. According to Dr. Raucheberg the eighties was a decade 
of steadily falling prices in the empire. As this was true of most 
other countries as well, it is undoubtedly true of Bohemia. For 
the decade 1890-1900 no comparable data are at hand. 

According to the same sources of information, the level of 
wages of common labor has been constantly rising in Bohemia 
as well as in the empire, since 1850. The average day’s wages 
paid in money, without board, from 1850 to 1876 inclusive, in 
Bohemia were: 
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1850.....] 3.54 gl. -17 gl. | -05 gl. 
1851.....| 4-97 -54 -44 
5.96 .56 
1853.....| 6.05 -73 | | 8-59 
.56 -83 
1856.....| 6.09 -67 -29 
1857.....] 4-55 «23 ‘ 
6.68 | .86 
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Since 1876 there has been no general rise of wages propor- 
tionate at all to the rise of the preceding twenty-five years. If, 
now, we express the real wages* of common labor by the num- 
ber of days required to earn a hectoliter composed of equal 
parts of the three food stuffs, we have as follows: 


Real Real Real | Real 
wages wages wages wages 


6.7 


7 
7.6 
6 


5-4 


The combined effect of the rise of money wages and the 
general fall of food prices is a decided rise in real wages. For 
the decade 1850-1859 the average is expressed* by the number 
13.09, for the decade 1860-1869 it is 10.44, and for the seven 
years 1870-1876 it is 7.12. 

With a continued fall in the price of staple foods and a steady 
if not a rising rate of money wages, real wages expressed in this 
way for the years following would show a considerable rise. 

The estimates given above are made, not for agricultural 
labor alone, but for common day labor throughout Bohemia. 
But as the official returns, which are the basis of the estimates, 
are made from adé/ districts, including large agricultural areas, a 
large percentage of the laborers whose wages are included would 
probably be those working upon the land. So far as the personal 
impression of the writer goes, based upon such material as has 
been accessible, it seems safe to say that the rates of common 
labor are not far from those of farm labor in their respective 
districts, and that the figures might be taken as fairly representa- 
tive of the changes in the condition of the best paid class of farm 
labor. 

The important point here is not the absolute gain in real 
wages for the agricultural laborer, but the fact that owing to the 


‘It will be noted that the value of the real wages are inversely proportional to 
those of the figures representing them. The method is that of Dr. Raucheberg. 
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various causes indicated there has been a gain. For the “depu- 
tatisten” at least this gain has taken place not only in that part 
of real wages which is made up of food, but also in relatively 
better housing. 

The chief improvement in housing comes not so much from 
any change in the type of house, the material of which it is built, 
or even in its furnishing. It is due to the fact that there is a 
growing inclination on the part of the large estate owners to 
give each family a dwelling to itself. This dwelling often con- 
sists of a single room. These rooms are apt to be located in the 
buildings which form the four sides of the stable yard. Each of 
the separate farms, into which the large estates are divided, has 
such a group of buildings, called the ‘‘ Meierhof.” They include 
the stables, barns, wagon sheds, calf pens, sheep sheds, etc. 
Built of the same material and in the same style, the dwelling 
houses are scarcely distinguishable, exteriorly, from the other 
buildings. They are commonly built of stone, one or two 
stories in height. The windows are small. The doors open 
directly into the central stable yard. There are likely to be 
connecting doors between the various rooms, and also between 
the living rooms and the stables. Occasionally there is a narrow 
hallway on the second floor, from which the different rooms 
open. The interior walls are sometimes plastered and some- 
times simply whitewashed. The floor may be boards, bricks, or 
hard-packed earth. 

As a rule today the large estate owners are attempting to 
encourage better living by assigning only one family to each 
room. But even now there are many exceptions. When the 
rooms are large and not easily divisible, two or even three fami- 
lies may be found in one room. The testimony of the older 
proprietors is, however, to the effect that they have seen great 
improvements in this respect in their own lifetimes. Twenty- 
five years ago one family to a room was the exception rather 
than the rule. 

No doubt the great emigration from the rural districts and 
the increasing difficulty in keeping competent laborers upon the 
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farms has had its effect in this direction, as well as the growing 
recognition of the landlords of the importance of improved 
housing as a factor of increased efficiency of labor. 

In spite of the increase in his money wages, a larger real 
wage — better housing conditions, better educational advantages, 
and fewer restrictions of all sorts—the economic advantages upon 
the farms, whether large or small, are not sufficient to check the 
movement toward the cities and toward foreign lands. The 
Bohemian farmer is facing a difficult problem, and one which the 
political situation of the Austrian empire, as well as of the king- 
dom, renders still more complex. 


KATHARINE BEMENT Davis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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WATER RIGHTS IN THE ARID WEST. 


THE great problems of irrigation are not strictly agricultural 
questions. Agriculture by irrigation has been uniformly successful 
where the proper method ot applying an abundant supply of water has 
been the only problem for solution. Given a good supply of water, 
always available, and farming in the arid West is ideal—a climate 
noted the world over for its healthfulness; crops estimated to be 
double those raised by rainfall; a full crop every year; and, up to the 
present and for some time to come, a home market at high prices for 
everything raised, except fruit in California. 

Exact statistics as to the area thus cultivated, or of the area sus- 
ceptible of irrigation, are not to be had, as neither the states nor the 
general government have thus far compelled the keeping of any com- 
plete records of what has been done, or made full] surveys of the lands 
and measurements of the water. Various estimates of the area suscepti- 
ble of irrigation have been made, however, by those in positions to 
know all that can be known at present on this subject. Maj. J. W. 
Powell, formerly director of the United States Geological Survey, 
estimated that 150,000 square miles, or 96 million acres, of the land in 
the arid region could eventually be irrigated.* In his testimony before 
the House Committee on Irrigation, in 1890, Major Powell again 
estimated the area irrigable from perrennial streams at too million 
acres. To this area was to be added all that could be irrigated from 
wells, stored storm waters, and any other sources. F.H. Newell, chief 
hydrographer of the United States Geological Survey, estimates the 
irrigable area at 74 million acres.» The House Committee on Public 
Lands, in reporting a bill reducing the price of desert lands, in March 
1900, gives the area of irrigable public land as 100 million acres.‘ 
and adds: “At the rate at which desert land has been entered for the 
last ten years under the desert land law it would take about 500 years 
to reclaim the irrigable land of the United States.” These estimates 


* Tenth Annual Report U.S. Geological Survey (1888-9), Part 2, p. 14. 
2 Eleventh Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey, Part 2, p. 204. 

3 Sixteenth Annual Report U. S. Geological Survey, Pp. 494. 

4 House Report No. 875, LVI Congress, first session, p. 6. 
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how that there is public land to the extent of from 75 to 100 million 
acres, susceptible of irrigation, which can be had for the cost of home- 
steading, or of entry and reclamation under the desert land laws. 
Under the latter law the price of public land is $1.25 per acre, and the 
settler must reclaim the land—that is, provide a means of irrigating it. 
In the report above referred to the House Committee on Public Lands 
estimates the average cost of this reclamation at $10 per acre. In 
addition to the public land there are large areas of railroad and state 
lands. These railroad lands can be had for from 50 cents to $10 
per acre,‘ and state land in Wyoming has an average value of about 
$1 per acre.’ 

To sum upsthe present situation, then, in a few words: We have in 
the arid West some millions of acres of land so farmed as to produce 
every year crops larger than the best crops raised in the best years in 
that part of the country where dependence is placed upon rainfall, at 
least 100 million acres of land susceptible of the same kind of culture, 
which can be had at prices ranging from 50 cents to $10 per acre, and 
which in its present condition yields an income ranging from nothing 
to 5 cents per acre per year, and which is being taken up at such a rate 
that 500 years will hardly see it reclaimed. 

Looking at these condition, the most natural question is, What is 
the matter ? 

As was said above, wherever the only question is how to use an 
abundant supply of water, always available, irrigated agriculture has 
been successful. There are degrees in this success, and there is room 
for much improvement along the line of raising more remunerative 
crops, of economy in the distribution of water, and in other directions, 
but those things come naturally with development, and are not a 
hindrance to further progress, but rather invite investment. 

The great hindrances to the spread of agriculture by irrigation in 
the West may be brought together under two heads: The failure of 
capital and labor to get together on some just basis, and the unsettled 
condition of titles to water. 

We say the failure of capital and labor to get together, for the 
reason that a settler with nothing but his own labor and that of his 
team cannot make a home for himself in the arid West. Conditions 


*See Advertising Circulars of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, Omaha, 1899. 


*See Report of the Register of State Board of Land Commissioners, Wyoming, 
1897-8. 
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differ widely from those which existed in the great central West when 
it was settled under the homestead law. Then all that was necessary 
was to break the sod and plant crops, and a settler coming to the land 
could, almost from the start, support himself and family. It required 
almost no capital but a team and a fewimplements. When farming 
began in the arid region it required very little more capital than in the 
central West, because the pioneers took up the level bottom lands, 
where each farmer or a few neighbors could in a short time with their 
own labor build the ditches necessary to water the land. But the areas 
which could be reclaimed in this way are naturally limited, and were 
soon taken up. The larger part of the land now reclaimed, and most 
of that which will be in the future, lies back from the streams where 
neither the individual settler nor a few neighbors working together can 
come in and build their ditches and begin at once to support them- 
selves. Large outlays of labor and capital are necessary before any 
crops can be raised. For this reason the arid West cannot be settled, 
as was the middle West, by an army of poor men. The capitalist 
must go with the settler or precede him, and build the ditch, and keep 
the settler while the land is being brought into condition for cultiva- 
tion, and give him time to pay for his rights in the ditch. 

While individuals and small co-operative companies have in the 
past reclaimed much land, they do not enter into the consideration of 
the future of irrigation, for the reasons just stated. 

The large canals of the present have been built by corporations 
organized for the purpose of dealing in water. Some of them united 
with this a speculation in land, by buying the land under their ditches 
and selling land and water rights together. Such corporations have 
reclaimed large areas, but have almost invariably been financial failures. 
This failure has been so notorious that the statement is frequently 
made that not one such ditch company in the United States has been 
a financial success. While such an extreme statement may not be 
true, the fact that such corporations have generally failed goes undis- 
puted. 

The immediate cause of these failures has in most cases been the 
inability to secure enough settlers upon the lands which the canals are 
built to water. The fundamental cause of the failure to get settlers is 
the water-right system. Water rights are of two kinds, those obtained 
by appropriating water direct from streams, and those obtained from a 
corporation by purchase, the corporation holding the direct right from 
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the stream. The two classes of rights differ essentially in one par- 
ticular. The appropriator from the stream obtains a right to take a 
certain quantity of water from the stream whenever he needs it, pro- 
vided it is in the stream—that is, he obtains a right to water. The 
purchaser of a water right from a ditch company gets a right to receive 
water from the company by paying for it— that is, he can get no water 
on his water right until he has not only paid for the water he is to 
receive, but has in addition paid for the right to pay for the water. 
This is shown by the following extract taken from a contract used by a 
Wyoming canal company : 

Witnesseth: That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration 


of the sum of........ dollars, paid to the party of the first part by the party 
of the second part, .... does sell . . . . unto the said party of the second 
part, .... heirs, executors and assigns, the right to have, receive and use 


water from the canal of the said party of the first part for the purpose of 
irrigating the following described land... . 

And it is further agreed by and between the parties hereto, that before the 
party of the second part shall have the right to demand or receive water for 
irrigating said land, under this agreement, from the canal of the party of the 
first part, said party of the second part shall make and execute a further 
agreement with said party of the first part, for the use of said water... ., 
which last mentioned agreement shall, among other things, provide for the 
payment of an annual water rate to be fixed by the party of the first part. 

Not only must the farmer pay for the right to receive water, and 
then pay for the water, but he must pay whether he gets the water or 
not. There is a substantial agreement in nearly all water-right con- 
tracts in this regard, so that the following, taken from a Nebraska 
contract, may be considered typical. After the usual paragraphs 
stating that the canal company, for a certain consideration, sells to the 
purchaser certain water rights, and providing for deferred payments on 
the purchase price and for annual assessment, comes the following : 

It is hereby distinctly understood and agreed by and between the parties 
hereto, that in case the canal of said company shall be unable to carry and 
distribute a volume of water equal to its estimated capacity, either from casual 
or unforeseen or unavoidable accident, or if the volume of water prove insuf- 
ficient from drouth, or from other cause beyond the control of said company, 
the company shall not be liable in any way for the shortness or deficiency of 


supply occasioned by any of said causes, 
* * * * * * * * * 


And the said second party, in consideration of the promises, hereby agrees 
that . . . . will make punctual payment of the above sums, as each of the 
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same respectively becomes due, andthat . . . . will regularly and seasonably 
pay all assessments that may hereafter be imposed by said company for the 
purposes aforesaid. And it is hereby agreed and covenanted by the parties 
hereto, that time and punctuality are material and essential ingredients of this 
contract. And in case the second party shall fail to make the payments 
aforesaid, and each of them punctually and upon the strict terms and times 
above limited, and likewise to perform and complete all and each of said 
agreements and stipulations aforesaid, strictly and literally without any failure 
or default, then this contract, so far as it may bind said first party, shall become 
utterly null and void, and all rights and interests hereby created or then 
existing in favor of the second party shall utterly cease and determine, and 
all equitable and legal interest in the water rights hereby contracted to be 
conveyed shall revert to and revest in said first party, without any declaration 
of forfeiture, or any other act of said first party to be performed, and without 
any right of said second party of reclamation or compensation for moneys 
paid, or services performed, as absolutely, fully and perfectly as if this con- 
tract had never been made. 

That is, if from any cause beyond its control, the canal company 
fails to furnish the water contracted for, it loses nothing; but if from 
the same cause, indirectly, and directly through the failure of the canal, 
the farmer fails to make his payments “ punctually and upon the strict 
terms and times above limited,” he loses all he has paid, no matter if 
it is the final payment on his water right which he fails to pay on time. 

It will probably be said that “capital is shy,” and must have assur- 
ance of a regular return on the money invested, but the event has 
proved that in this case labor is equally “shy,” and with good reason. 

A modification of this system which has met with some success, 
does away with the old water rights and sells in their place shares of 
stock in the ditch company, so that the canal will ultimately be owned 
by those using the water; but there has been no general adoption 
of this system. 

The laws of Idaho (laws of 1899) prohibit the selling of water rights 
and provide that water companies shall furnish water to anyone apply- 
ing for it, giving preference to those having used water from the canal 
before. This would put canal companies on much the same footing 
as city water companies. It is doubtful whether this will succeed, for 
the reason that neither the canal company nor the farmer is bound in 
any way for any term of years, and there is not sufficient guaranty for 
the future to justify the company in building a canal or the farmer 
in preparing his land for irrigation. 
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Another method of uniting capital and labor, which was hailed as 
the solution of all the difficulties standing in the way of irrigation 
development, is the organization of irrigation districts. This system 
had its birth in California in 1887, with the passage of the famous 
Wright law. Under the Wright law the people of a locality capable 
of being watered from a common source of supply could organize 
themselves into an irrigation district, and issue bonds which were to 
be a lien upon the real property of the district. The essential feature 
of the system was that not merely the property of those wishing to 
organize the district and to use the water supply when provided was 
taxed to pay the bonds, but all the property in the district, unless it was 
excepted through certain forms provided in the law. 

This law was made use of to unload undesirable property upon 
people having no direct interest in irrigation ; bonds were sold, and 
then the attempt was made to repudiate them, until the system came 
into such disrepute that districts could find no market for their bonds ; 
and the irrigation district system has proved a failure so far as reclaim- 
ing any considerable area of land is concerned not only in California * 
but elsewhere. 

The weak points in the district system seem to be the possibility of 
abuse, in including property in the district which is not benefited by 
the works of the district, and the inability of districts to sell their bonds. 
If no property is included but that directly benefited, an ordinary 
incorporation of those forming the district will serve as well as a dis- 
trict organization, and will be less expensive. The whole purpose of 
the district is to obtain money to build irrigation works, and no matter 
how perfect the system may be, theoretically, if it fails in this one point 
it is a total failure. 


A study of the half century of irrigation development in arid 
America shows that some co-operative companies have succeeded, some 
few corporations have been financial successes, and a few districts have 
been successful ; but the fact remains that up to the present time no 
generally successful system of uniting capital and labor in large irriga- 
tion enterprises has been worked out. 

The second and the greatest hindrance to further development of 
irrigated agriculture is the unsettled condition of titles to water. The 
general principles upon which water titles are based are well settled. 


‘Inaugural Address of Governor Gage, January 4, 1899. 
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Titles to water from the streams of the arid region are acquired by 
appropriation, and priority in time of appropriation gives priority of 
right, and the water appropriated must be put to a beneficial use. 

That is, the way to acquire the right to take water from a stream, 
is to take it and use it; and if at any time there is not enough water 
in the stream to supply all those wishing to use it, they shall be sup- 
plied in the order in which they first used water from that source. 

But the general principles are the only things about water titles 
which are well settled. The application of the principle of prior 
appropriation is anything but settled. Many streams flow through the 
territory of more than one state. Each state has granted rights to the 
water of such streams regardless of the rights of prior users farther 
down on the same stream in another state. The United States courts 
have decided‘ that this should not be done, and that an appropriation 
in one state was good as against a subsequent user above in another 
state. Notwithstanding this decision the supreme court of Colorado 
recently decided’ that in adjudicating rights to water Colorado courts 
cannot take into consideration any diversion of water for use in New 
Mexico, even though the diversion is in Colorado. 

During the last year the state of Kansas has begun suit in the 
United States Supreme Court against the state of Colorado, charging 
that the Arkansas River was being diverted in Colorado to the injury 
of Kansas farmers. 

These citations are sufficient to show the situation regarding rights 
on interstate streams. Within the states the same condition prevails 
between water districts. Most of the states are divided into water 
districts, for purposes of administration. Many streams are in more 
than one district, and often a main stream is in one district and some of 
its tributaries are in another. Sometimes rights in these districts are 
adjudicated entirely independent of rights on the same stream in 
another district, or of rights on the main stream or on the tributaries, 
as the case may be. In other cases it is held that streams must be 
adjudicated as a whole, so that the policy within the state is not 
settled. 

Most of the arid states have prescribed certain rules for filing claims 
to water, and for constructing works with “reasonable diligence,” etc., 
but so far no penalties have attached to failure to file claims, and 

* Howell vs. Johnston, 89 Federal Reporter, 556. 

2 Lamson vs. Vailes, 61 Pacific Reporter, 231. 
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“reasonable diligence” is open to such divergent constructions that 
these laws have been little but an invitation to litigation. 

In all the arid states, except Nebraska and Wyoming, the whole 
administration of the water supply has been left to the courts. There 
is no simple process by which an irrigator can prove up his claim to 
water as he can his claim to government land, but he must go into the 
courts, hire an attorney, secure witnesses to testify to his acts, and go 
through all the forms of a suit at law. The decrees rendered in these 
cases are subject to review, and cover only the claims of the parties 
to the suits. Parties not included in the adjudications can at any 
time open up the question, and as the decrees formerly rendered only 
define the rights of the parties to them as against each other, every 
appropriator on a stream must appear every time a case comes up on 
his stream and defend his rights, or rights subsequent to his may be 
given a preference over his. 

The holding of different theories in regard to appropriations, and as 
to filing claims, and as to what constitutes reasonable diligence, and 
the practice of leaving the whole matter of water rights to the courts, 
result in unending litigation. It is impossible to give statistics in 
regard to the extent of this litigation or as to its cost, as the records of 
the lower courts in the several states are not published, and the largest 
part of the expense of litigation is not a matter of record, except on 
the books of the lawyers and of the irrigators. The following, taken 
from a petition sent to the Department of Agriculture by citizens of 
California, will give some idea of the conditions in that state : 

We can offer, we presume, examples of every form of evil which can 
be found in Anglo-Saxon dealings with water in arid and semi-arid dis- 
tricts. Great sums have been lost in irrigation enterprises. Still greater 
sums are endangered. Water titles are uncertain. The litigation is 
appalling. 

This petition was signed by such men as President Jordan, of Stan- 
ford University, and E. J. Wickson, acting director of the California 
Experiment Station. 

The cost of litigation of water rights in Colorado has been vari- 
ously estimated at from one million dollars to ten million dollars. 
That state has been described as a place where “every irrigator must 
retain an attorney and buy a shotgun to protect his right.” The fol- 
lowing, taken from the Rocky Mountain News of July 7, 1900, shows 
something of the condition in Colorado : 
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There is impending in the Arkansas valley, and probably in other parts of 
the state, a great clash among the owners of ditch rights because the practice 
of district judges in adjudication of water rights is not uniform. It is the 
custom, it is said, for district judges in all the counties except Pueblo and Las 
Animas, and the other counties constituting the two districts with them, to 
reopen the matter of adjudications on the slightest provocation. Not infre- 
quently owners of adjudicated priorities of a fixed date find proceedings 
entered upon and carried through, the result of which is that their priorities 
are virtually pushed into a later year by the insertion ahead of them of rights 
claimed by ditch owners who were not parties to the full adjudication. . . . 

The result of the practice in a greater part of the state is to keep the 
water priorities always an open book, and no settlement possible for all time, 
with the result that a deal of trouble is coming, according to the view of all 
water-right attorneys, 

The writer recently asked a Colorado water lawyer whether, in his 
opinion, litigation over water rights was decreasing. He answered that 
it was not, but was increasing if anything; and his practice is in a dis- 
trict where the rights were supposedly fia//y adjudicated seventeen 
years ago. 

The following is the statement of expenses of a Montana ditch 
company for the years 1891 to 1895. “The amounts given in the 
original statement have been reduced to percentages of the whole : 


Per cent. 
Services of attorneys - - - - 60.1 
Court fees - - - - - - 19.0 
Canal maintenance and repairs - - 14.0 
Miscellaneous expenses - - - 6.9 


The statement shows this company paid four times as much for 
legal expenses as it did for maintaining and operating its canal. And 
such a state of things is not exceptional. 

In Wyoming and Nebraska water titles are not settled in the courts, 
but by boards created for the purpose of distributing the water supply 
of those states. Under this system the board gives notice that at a 
certain time it will hear testimony as to the use of water from a certain 
stream. When the testimony is in the board decides as to the date of 
each appropriation and the quantity of water to which each claimant 
is entitled, and issues a certificate to each irrigator stating the number 
of his priority and the quantity of water to which he is entitled. Per- 
sons wishing to appropriate water from a stream subsequent to the 
adjudication by the board of control must apply to the president of 
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the board for permission to do so, and if there is unappropriated water 
in the stream, he is given permission to build a ditch and use the water, 
and upon submitting proof of having done this, he is given a certificate 
showing just what his rights are. 

This law has been in force in Wyoming for ten years, and during 
that time but two water-right suits have reached the supreme court. 
But the supreme court of the state has recently overturned the whole 
system by deciding that no one is obliged to submit his claims to the 
board of control, and in case anyone does not do so, he may enforce 
his rights in the courts. This places Wyoming rights in the same posi- 
tion as those in the other states where the courts have the control of 
the whole matter of dividing water among the various claimants." 

With water titles in such hopeless confusion, and with no hope of 
any permanent settlement, neither capitalists nor farmers can be 
expected to flock to the arid West and reclaim the desert. 

As to remedies for the prevailing evils: The Wyoming law: has 
worked to the satisfaction of all concerned for ten years, and during 
that time there has been no more litigation than is necessarily incident 
to any business. The defect in the law, as pointed out by the state 
supreme court in the decision above referred to, is that the board of 
control cannot compel water users to submit their claims to it for 
adjudication. But in the same decision the court intimates that it 
would be competent for the legislature to pass a law making the pen- 
alty for failure to submit claims to the board the forfeiture of all rights. 
The Wyoming system, with this addition, provides for an inexpensive 
proceeding before an expert board, paid by the state, and after a lim- 
ited time for review its decision is final, and the irrigator is given a 
certificate showing just what his rights are, and these rights are as 
much a matter of record as is his title to land, and are no more liable 
to attack. 

In many of the arid states the adoption of such a system would 
necessitate changes in their constitutions, but the benefits to be derived 
from its adoption would be well worth the trouble of making constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Rights on interstate streams might be adjusted by an interstate 
board constituted like these state boards, or the dates and amounts of 
appropriations might be determined by the board in the state in which 
they were made, and be administered by a national or interstate 


* Farm Investment Co. vs. Carpenter, 61 Pacific Reporter, 258. 
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official. There is no question but that justice demands that state lines be 
entirely disregarded on such streams. There is no more reason that a 
settler just above a state line should be allowed to rob his neighbor just 
below the line of his water than that he should be allowed to take his 
horses or his farm implements. With an inexpensive and final method 
of settling titles to water, capital and labor would doubtless find some 
mutually advantageous mode of combination, and the vast resources of 
the arid West would be developed. 


Ray P. TEELE. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 


NOTES. 


THE UNREVEALED PROFITS OF PROMOTERS. 


A DECISION of peculiar interest at the present time, in view of the 
extraordinary activity of promoters of corporate enterprises during the 
last two years, has just been rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in the case of the East Tennessee Land Company. 
The principle involved is both far-reaching and salutary. In substance 
it holds that promoters of a joint stock company stand in a fiduciary 
relation to future shareholders for all unrevealed profits incident to 
the formation of the company. The facts in the case were somewhat as 
follows. Some five individuals in Tennessee united under the name of 
the Phoenix Land Company, for the purpose of securing options upon 
some three hundred thousand acres of land in that state. They, 
providing the local information as their share in the enterprise, 
thereafter induced some prominent citizens of Boston and vicinity 
styling themselves The Syndicate of Ten to contribute capital, amount- 
ing to some $15,000 or more, sufficient to pay organization expenses 
and to secure the necessary options upon the land. This land was 
estimated to cost about $900,000 including $100,000 for expenses ; and 
was then to be transferred to a corporation, the East Tennessee Land 
Company, the same to be capitalized at 1.5 million dollars. The differ- 
ence between these sums, after repayment of costs of organization, 
amounting to some $700,000 was to be shared equally as profit between 
the members of the Phoenix Land Company in Tennessee and the 
Syndicate of Ten in Massachusetts. P 

In pursuance of this plan, as soon as one third of the options had 
been secured, and before the Land Company was publicly launched, 
the two promoting concerns issued to themselves their estimated profits 
of $700,000 in paid-up stock of the corporation. Nominally this 
$700,000 worth of stock was paid over in return for land cptions, 
which as it appeared, had in reality cost but $6000. The Company 
became insolvent; and this decision, is now rendered as a result of 
suit to recover, brought on behalf of the shareholders by the receiver. 
Not only does it hold the promoters liable for fraud in withholding 
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from the public the amount of the profits voted to themselves as 
directors; but also for the issuance of fraudulent and misleading 
prospectuses, inviting subscriptions to the stock on the basis of the 
statement that “the capital stock of this Company represents actual 
value without inflation, but does not approximate the entire value of 
the properties on which it is based.” 

It is of interest to note the parallel in a recent adjudication by the 
House of Lords upon a similar case in England. This also marks the 
victory of the shareholders of a bankrupt joint-stock company, after 
prolonged litigation extending over a number of years, in forcing the 
disgorgement of secret profits made by the promoter-directors in the 
flotation of the enterprise. The facts in the case of “ Olympia Limited ” 
are as follows. In 1893, it became practically certain that a spectacu- 
lar resort in Kensington, Olympia Hall, for a long time identified by 
the Kiralfy Brothers with their well-known “Venice in London,” must 
be sold under the hammer. One Montagu Gluckstein, Esq. and three 
or four others, proceeded at once to acquire rights from the debenture 
holders, as well as to buy up the mortgages upon the property. These 
they obtained at a considerable discount from their par value; a 
mortgage for £10,000, for example, being purchased for #500. 
Having done this, they then associated themselves into what they 
called “The Freehold Syndicate,” having for its object to bid in the 
property when sold under foreclosure. This they did, Olympia being 
purchased for £140,000. This of course was to repay themselves as 
debenture holders and mortgages to their par value. Note a large 
profit, number one. On the same day, “The Olympia Company Lim- 
ited” had its birth, Gluckstein e¢ a/s Directors, which proceeded to repur- 
chase the property from the Freehold Syndicate for the benefit of future 
stockholders, for the round sum of £180,000. Glowing prospectuses 
issued. forthwith to the dear public, produced the usual results. Sub- 
scriptions to the stock at 45 a share poured in, and everything went 
swimmingly in a sea of watered stock. The inevitable followed ; and 
the depleted shareholders brought suit to recover the unrevealed profits 
made by the promoters. 

It appears that these promoters had complied with certain provisions 
of the English Companies Acts, requiring the cost price of the prop- 
erty to be made known in the prospectus. ‘They stated, it seems, the 
apparent original purchase price, £140,000; and the fact that they as 
promoters had reserved to themselves the difference between this figure 
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and the capitalization of £180,000. What however they rigidly con- 
cealed from the stockholders was the fact that they had already made 
a prior profit, having really acquired Olympia from themselves on the 
first turn-over before the foreclosure sale, for about £20,000 less than 
the nominal purchase price of £140,000. To force the promoter- 
directors to disgorge this extra unrevealed profit of £20,000 was the 
purpose of the action, fully upheld as we have seen by the highest 
court of adjudicature in England. It was claimed by Gluckstein and 
his pals, that there had been in fact an adequate revelation of the 
facts to the directors of the company. But in the words of the learned 
judge, Lord Macnaghten, “‘‘Disclosure’ is not the most appropriate word 
to use when a person who plays many parts, announces to himself in 
one character what he has done and is doing in another.” The rdle 
of Pooh Bah may appear to advantage upon the comic opera stage, but 
when in the stock pit it ill becomes a man of wealth or social standing. 

Both these cases of Olympia Limited and of the East Tennessee 
Land Company are of supreme importance in the present interval of 
quietude subsequent upon the era of furious speculation and of joint- 
stock company promotion of the last two years. They are indicative 
of reforms especially in the line of publicity which investors and the 
general public are bound to demand as their right. For over three 
years a special committee of the English House of Lords has had under 
consideration a reform of the Companies Acts intended to hold both 
promoters and directors to a strict accountability for their official acts. 
Unfortunately the House of Lords is largely composed either of those 
honorable gentlemen of large landed estate, limited income and high 
social position, whose names look well upon a printed directorate; or 
else of lawyers whose professional gains are largely augmented by the 
flotation and “ winding-up” of such concerns. As a result the House 
of Lords after several years of consideration has piously excluded from 
its reform program all pains and penalties against directors and pro- 
moters, as liable to discourage gentlemen from serving in such useful 
capacities, despite the urgent protests of all the leading financial press. 

Fortunately in the United States we are not confronted with this 
particular evil. It is not the embryonic corporation which debauches 
our legislatures. But the fraudulent promoter, like the poor, is never- 
theless ever with us. And a few more healthy adjudications like these 
will do much to abate them as a financial nuisance in the community. 


< WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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THE TAYLOR-WHITE PROCESS FOR TOOL STEEL. 


THE Bethlehem Steel Company on July 31 gave to invited guests 
a demonstration of the new Taylor-White process for tool steel, a 
development in metallurgy of scarcely less interest to the economist 
than to engineers. This process—the details of which are kept secret 
—was the discovery of Mr. F. W. Taylor and Mr. Maunsel White, 
engineers connected with the Bethlehem Steel Company. The records 
made by use of this process seem almost incredible. The cutting speed 
has been raised from 8 feet 11 inches to 25 feet 3 inches, the weight of 
metal removed in the hour from 31.18 pounds to 137.3 pounds. Com- 
parative tests were made in presence of the guests. In one instance 
the new steel worked without damage for 15 minutes on metal which 
destroyed a similar tool made of Mushet steel in 22 seconds. Exhibi- 
tion was given of a tool working until its point was heated to a visible 
red, yet without damage to the tool. On the same work an ordinary 
tool was destroyed in six seconds. Such achievements need no further 
comment froin the technical point of view. 

Economically, it seems that the owners of the Taylor-White process 
are justified in applying to it the much overworked term “revo- 
lutionary.” So widespread is the application of machine tools that 
every industry may feel the effect of this invention. Already for 
some time English engineers have regretfully acknowledged the 
technical superiority of American machine shops. Competition 
seems likely to succeed most along this line, and the new discovery 
is at once evidence of American progressiveness and earnest of 
increased competitive powers. 

An interesting side light is thrown on modern methods of industry 
by the action of the Bethlehem Steel Company in regard to this dis- 
covery. No attempt was made to exploit the invention until it had 
been used for nearly two years in the shops of thecompany. During all 
this time no account of its successful working appeared in the technical 
press although it was known that the new process was in use. The com- 
pany states that over 200 tons of steel forgings have been cut up in 
turnings and over $100,000 spent in labor and material during this 
experimental stage, but not until its success was established beyond a 
doubt was it announced to the public or efforts made to realize on 
the investment. ‘The company now proposes to sell the right to 
apply the process to machine shops, the purchaser to use it only on 
his own tools, not producing them for the market; and further 
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binding himself to keep the process secret. It will be of interest 
to see how long such a course will be effective in maintaining the 
secret, and whether imitators will succeed in competing with the 


inventors. 
Henry Ranp HATFIELD. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DEFEAT OF THE BINDING-TWINE TRUST IN KANSAS. 


THE People’s Party of Kansas, in August, adopted a platform 
which says, among other things, that “‘we point with gratification to 
the erection of a plant for the manufacture of binding-twine by the 
state, which has checked the extortions of one monopoly by compel- 
ling it to reduce its prices, and has already saved thousands of dollars 
to the farmers of Kansas.” 

Hostilities in the Philippines reduced the supply of hemp almost 
simultaneously with the formation of the trust in this country. The 
result was a very high price at harvest time for the twine, exceeding 
by nearly go per cent. that paid at many times in the last decade. In 
Kansas, however, a plant at the State Penitentiary has succeeded in 
reducing trust prices nearly 40 per cent., the cost of the raw material 
preventing further reductions. 

In carrying out this policy the state authorities found their chief 
obstacle in the fear that trust agents would buy up the output and sell 
it with other twine. To overcome this, a simple expedient was adopted, 
and it succeeded. Every farmer desiring twine sent an order to the fac- 
tory, stating how much he would need, agreeing to pay transportation 
charges, and certifying that the amount ordered was for his personal 
use. As the season advanced, a more open policy was pursued, which 
finally put the product on sale with the regular dealers. 

The trust at last met the state prices in Kansas, and only the crop 
failure in the Northwest prevented a similar contest there. A surplus 
remains at the factory. It seems probable that next harvest will bring 


a repetition of this year’s experience. 
J. Epw. ‘TuTHILt. 
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Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century. By 
Artuur L. BowLey. Cambridge: at the University Press ; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 8vo, pp. vi 
+148. $2. 

Tuis work contains what the author modestly calls “notes,” pre- 
pared for lectures delivered in 1898, but “extended and entirely 
recast” before publication. Mr. Bowley has been for some years 
engaged in studying the available data for the statistics of wages in 
the United Kingdom, and the book now presented to the public con- 
tains some matter previously published in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society. The results here given by no means exhaust all 
the materials that exist, but the author trusts that the book will give a 
useful presentation of preliminary results, invoke helpful criticism, 
and “illustrate the various questions that arise in the study of wages.” 
Mr. Bowley does not attempt to write “the general history of wages” 
during the present century; but passes over questions of cause and 
effect, and addresses himself to the purely statistical object of ascer- 
taining “the total amounts and the averages of wages” from decade 
to decade. 

The first chapter deals chiefly with methods of investigation. Here 
the author distinguishes the “statical” from the “kinetic” method. 
The former method, which is more commonly followed, “consists in 
making comprehensive estimates for given years,” thus obtaining aver- 
ages of wages and the distribution of workers according to the rates 
of remuneration received. Mr. Bowley follows almost exclusively the 
second, or “kinetic,” method, which investigates “‘not wages them- 
selves, but their rates of change.” This has the advantage of enabling 
the investigator to use sequences of figures obtained by different 
observers, and to combine these in such a manner as to show average 
rates of change; whereas “statical” wage tables prepared by various 
authorities, probably by different methods, would not fairly admit of 
combination and comparison. A further advantage of the “kinetic” 
method is that it diminishes, or even eliminates, errors that arise from 
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the personal bias of the observer or from failure to take account of the 
various deductions or additions which affect so materially the actual 
remuneration of the laborer. 

The second chapter is devoted to a consideration of the chief 
sources of information and the nature of the materials available. There 
exists ‘‘a great abundance of official material” in the form of parlia- 
mentary reports and papers dealing with the condition of the working 
classes. In order to examine this completely “it would be necessary 
to overhaul some 5000 volumes, each of 500 to 1000 pages.” Then 
there are scattered data in scientific journals, fugitive pamphlets, and 
the publications of trade unions and other organizations. Finally 
we have the important works of Eden, Young, Baines, Porter, 
McCulloch, Brassey, Baxter, Levi, and Giffen. In the quest for 
information, the author states, “the general aim to keep in view is 
the discovery of sequences of figures, the most valuable being those 
compiled by a single authority from similar records for a series of 
years.” 

The next chapter contains a valuable discussion of the meaning 
and use of the term “average wage.” Despite diversities in the capacity 
and occupation of laborers, there are causes which, at the same time 
and place, bring it about that “the wages for equal effort of men of 
the same capacity are equal to one another” (p. 18). Since this is so, 
it is “useful to watch the change of the rate of wages paid for a cer- 
tain degree of skill, even though the number of persons paid ai this 
wage may be but a very small proportion of the total number doing 
similar work.” Economic friction undoubtedly prevents the reaiiza- 
tion of complete uniformity of wages paid “ for equal degrees of skill.” 
Yet experience shows that the movement of laborers from one occupa- 
tion to another maintains such uniformity in the long run. More 
than this, we find that “the distribution of numbers in different 
degrees of ability is to some extent invariable,” as Mr. Galton has 
shown ; so that, “if we know the distribution of wages for different 
degrees of skill at any one date, we may reasonably expect that the 
distribution at any other date will be similar.” Of course, changes 
in education and other causes that affect skill may, over a long 
period of time, produce a somewhat different distribution (pp. 20, 
21). Mr. Bowley discusses interestingly the difference between the 
average wage, the median wage, and the wage most frequently 
paid; and suggests important fields for investigation. In this 
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work, however, he is compelled to confine himself to a study of 
average wages. 

Proceeding to the study of wages in different occupations, Mr. 
Bowley discusses first the course of agricultural wages. Prior to 1840 
the changes in economic conditions were so many and so rapid that 
agricultural wages fluctuated greatly, and all the statistics for the time 
“must be handied with great care” (p. 31). Yet averages computed 
by different writers agree fairly well (p. 34). Mr. Bowley’s results 
show, for the period subsequent to 1840, an increase of wages amount- 
ing to 33 per cent. (p. 130). This was secured, however, prior to 
1878. A special study of agricultural wages in Sussex illustrates 
excellently the difficulty of the problem and the care that must be 
exercised in such investigation. The study of wages in Ireland and 
Scotland develops special difficulties ; but, for the latter country, aver- 
ages are secured for three classes of agricultural laborers. These 
figures show a constant increase of wages (p. 57). 

We may pass over a chapter devoted to wages in two special 
occupations, and come to Mr. Bowley’s examination of the general 
estimates formed by various writers who have studied wages in the 
United Kingdom. The earliest estimate was made by Colquhoun, 
for the year 1803; and the latest are those of Baxter, Levi, and Giffen. 
From all of these the author constructs a table, according to the 
“‘statical”” method, which he presents as “purely tentative.” This 
shows an increase of weekly wages from 13s. 6d., in 1795, to 21s. 4d., 
in 1867, and to 25s. 6d., in 1897. These results, while doubtful, may 
be compared with those finally reached by Mr. Bowley. 

The author now proceeds to present data for the seven distinct 
trades which, with agriculture, supply the materials for his computa- 
tions. In the printers’ trade the records are complete and satisfac- 
tory (p. 76). Statistics of seamen’s wages are complete for the period 
after 1848 (p. 77). In the building trades the figures are less com- 
plete, and a considerable amount of estimating is necessary (pp. 88, 
92). The wages paid to coal miners present many difficulties (pp. 96— 
100). The author’s method is to ascertain the average daily wage and 
to multiply this by “the number of days that are considered at the 
time and place to constitute full work” for the normal week (p. 101). 
In this way weekly rates are calculated; but even then the results are 
sometimes “patchwork” (p. 107). In the cotton and woolen industries 
satistactory data are hard to secure prior to the general introduction 
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of the power loom at about 1830 (p. 113). Even after that date 
considerable calculation and interpolation are necessary (p. 118). In 
the iron trade statistics of wages are hard to gather because such great 
changes have taken place in the character and subdivision of the 
separate branches of employment (p. 120). Mr. Bowley considers it 
sufficient to base his statistics upon these leading industries, because 
the minor trades are often so unimportant that their result would not 
affect the general average materially, and because the shifting of 
laborers from one employment to another produces a general uni- 
formity of wages (p. 124). 

In the eight leading industries considered, Mr. Bowley finds an 
increase of from 50 to 100 per cent. between 1780 and 1816, an 
increase, however, which was often counterbalanced by an increased 
cost of living (p. 125). From 1820 to 1840, despite fluctuations in 
the various trades, tentative results show a slight decline (p. 126). 
The general average of wages from 1840 to 1891 is shown in the follow- 
ing table by a series of index numbers, in which the wages of agricul- 
tural laborers for 1891 are taken as 100 (pp. 130, 132). 


1840 = 61 1877= 94 
1850 = 61 1880= 89 
1860 = 73 1883 = 92 
1866 = 81 1886 = go 
1870 = 83 18gI = Io0o 
1874 = 97 


If agriculture is excluded from the list, the seven other industries 
show practically the same results that are presented in the table just 
given. All of the trades show a marked increase of wages since 1840, 
and all except woolens, iron, and agriculture, show at least a partial 
recovery of wages after the fall which took place between 1874 and 
1880. Since Mr. Bowley takes express pains to present his calculations 
as tentative, and explains in each case the difficulty and uncertainty 
which attend his work, criticism of the results is disarmed. We may 
welcome his book as a valuable contribution to the wage statistics of 
the United Kingdom, and express the hope that he may be enabled 
to carry out his intention of making his investigations more complete 


and exhaustive. 
CHARLES J. BULLOCK. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
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Rural Wealth and Welfare: Economic Principles Mlustrated and 
Applied in Farm Life. By Grorce T. Faircuitp, LL.D. 
(The Rural Science Series, edited by L. H. Bartey). New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1900. 12mo, pp. xiv+ 381. 


America’s Working People. By Cuarces B. SpAnrR. New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company, 1900. 12mo, pp. viii+261. 


THE feeling of disappointment induced by a reading of Rural Wealth 
and Welfare may be due in part to too great expectations, growing out 
of the length of time which elasped between the first announce- 
ment of the book and its actual appearance; but surely it is not 
unreasonable to expect a work with such a title to contain contribu- 
tions to the literature of subjects of practical importance to farmers, 
such as agricultural depressions, farm labor, rotation and diversifica- 
tion of crops, reclamation of arid lands by irrigation, and intensive 
culture in general. Instead, we find an elementary treatise on general 
economics, with the special problems of the farm treated only inciden- 
tally at best, and with whole chapters devoid of anything bearing directly 
upon agriculture or upon rural welfare. Several chapters are devoted 
to exchange, currency, credit, and banking, but only paragraphs or 
sentences to such subjects as good roads, bonanza farms, agricultural 
insurance, and the like. And there is nothing original or strikingly 
well said about the economics ot the volume, to reconcile the student 
of agriculture to the waste of time involved in reading it. The author 
has fallen hopelessly into the habit of stating his opinions and conclu- 
sions dogmatically, without any adequate basis of fact, and even with- 
out indicating his own mental processes. This habit is perhaps 
explained, though it is by no means excused, by the attempt to cover 
too much ground in one small volume. 

The treatment of the law of diminishing returns as applied to 
agriculture, the only agricultural subject to which more than passing 
mention is accorded, is especially unsatisfactory, 1f not misleading. 
The important qualification “beyond a certain point” is ignored, and 
in its place appear the words “under usual conditions.” (“In the culti- 
vation of land an increased amount of effort under usual conditions 
fails to give a correspondingly increased: amount of produce.”) It 
may be noted in passing that this statement of the law leaves the 
application of capital to the land out of account. And the proof of 
the law is found “in the disposition of farmers to buy more land instead 
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of to increase labor upon a limited space possessed ”—as if the intui- 
tion of farmers could be trusted to solve unerringly the most difficult 
unsettled problems in economics. The simple fact of the matter is 
that no one can tell whether American agriculture in general has or 
has not reached that certain point beyond which the law of diminish- 
ing returns begins to operate; but a recent investigation of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has shown that the point 
of diminishing returns has not been reached in cotton culture,’ and 
there is good reason to believe that the same thing is true of other 
important crops, at least in some sections of the country. Whether 
the actual tendency at the present time is in the direction of larger 
farms is another very doubtful point which is taken for granted with- 
out proof. Dr. Fairchild’s ill-considered teaching on this subject of 
diminishing returns ought not to be permitted to reach the public for 
which it is intended without protest, for it is a direct encouragement 
to shiftless farming. 

The book contains some interesting suggestions about possible 
methods of co-operation in agriculture (in the widest sense of the word 
co-operation), but these might have been made much more interesting 
and valuable by telling something about actual experiments along the 
lines suggested. Almost the only concrete and tangible facts in the 
book are those exhibited in fourteen charts of ingenious but compli- 
cated graphic statistics. These are devoted mainly to agricultural 
products, but they are not so related to the main argument as to be 
really illustrative. By a more careful revision of his proofs the author 
might have avoided such misstatements as that in which tea is put in 
the free list. 


Dr. Spaur’s book is much more of a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of rural welfare than is Dr. Fairchild’s. The author considers 
the rural districts more typical of America than the cities, not only 
because they contain more people and a smaller proportion of foreign- 
ers, but also because “it is here that the immigrants are most 
throughly assimilated, and social institutions most completely domi- 
nated by the American spirit.” ‘ America,” he says, “begins with the 
rural districts.” He therefore apologizes for devoting half his chapters 

*WATKINS, Zhe Cost of Cotton Production (Division of Statistics, Miscellaneous 
Series, Bulletin No. 16), pp. 25-29, 64; GEORGE K. HOLMEs, “Agricultural Produc- 
tion and Prices,” Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1897, pp. 597-599. 
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to manufacturing and mining towns and to the trades-union move- 
ment in Chicago. His method of investigation reminds the reader of 
Mr. Wyckoff’s “experiment in reality;” for though he was not in 
disguise, he mingled freely with workingmen as well as with employers 
at every place he visited, and so was able to check the statements of 
both sides, and often to reconcile them or get them modified at the 
original sources when they disagreed. In some cases official publica- 
tions were resorted to as a further test of accuracy, although Dr. Spahr 
always distrusts printed statistics as compared with actual observation. 
He found both employers and employed willing to answer his ques- 
tions, but it was from the workingmen that he acquired new points of 
view and the facts which are not found in the newspapers. His travels 
extended from New England to Alabama and Utah, and included the 
coal and iron regions of Pennsylvania, some of the new factory towns 
of North Carolina and Georgia, the backwoods of Arkansas, and the 
farming districts of Minnesota. The result is a collection of sketches a 
shade less impressionistic than “The Workers,” but forming on the 
whole a somewhat safer basis from which to generalize. Yet the con- 
tents of ten chapters describing such diverse conditions cannot well be 
summarized in a brief review, and it must suffice to call attention to 
two or three observations only. 

Dr. Spahr was impressed more than once with the lowering of 
farm wages during recent years—much more so, in all probability, 
than he would have been if his inquiries had been made during the 
present summer. An Arkansas farmer testified that while he formerly 
paid $18 or $20 a month, he could now get a good man for $10; and 
on the cotton plantations of the Black Belt wages had fallen in a few 
years from seventy-five cents a day to thirty or forty cents with rations 
costing about five cents a day— three and a half pounds of bacon and 
a quarter of a peck of meal each week. Moreover, these day wages 
stopped when work was stopped by bad weather, and wages by the 
month were only about twenty times thirty or forty cents. Even for 
a white man $8 a month with board was considered a fair wage in 
northern Georgia: but board in the case of white hands is considered 
worth $5 a month. Rural wages, however, as the author truly remarks, 
are hardly comparable with city wages; he estimates that $400 in 
Jonesboro, Ars., will purchase more comfort than $800 in an east- 
ern city, and denies that the condition of labor generally has improved 
during the century as much as wages are reported to have risen, 
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because a century ago nearly all labor was rural. He found that every- 
where those who were migrating to the towns were those who were too 
poor to be able to live in the country, or those too rich to be willing 
to live there; making the cities centers of both wealth and poverty, 
and leaving the farming districts the strongholds of the great middle 
classes. 

It was on the northern farm that Dr. Spahr found the conditions 
most hopeful — not because of the 50 per cent. dividends paid by the 
co-operative dairies of Minnesota, nor even mainly because he believed 
the farm of moderate size to have certain economic advantages which 
would enable it to compete successfully with and even supersede the 
bonanza farm, but chiefly because he found the independent northern 
farm, worked for the most part by the owner and his family, giving 
men and women “the training in self-reliance and self-respect upon 


which the development of democracy rests.” 
Max WEST. 


Das Aufsteigen des Arbeiterstandes in England. Ein Beitrag zur 
socialen Geschichte der Gegenwart. By Hans von Nostitz. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. xxiii + 808. 

In the present work Mr. von Nostitz endeavors to bring together 
the various factors which have entered into the elevation of the labor- 
ing classes in England. Beginning with an historical account of 
labor and industrial conditions and the growing evils following the 
introduction of machinery and the development of manufactures 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, under the /aissez faire 
policy, the author presents in turn each of the various influences which 
have tended to overcome these evils and have raised the English 
workingman to the high plane on which he stands today. As an his- 
torian he has taken up the various social movements individually and 
collectively and has traced them from their inception, through their 
various vicissitudes to the present time. As an economist he has 
sought to determine the causes for the conditions presented in the his- 
torical account, to measure the relative influence which each factor 
exerted in the upbuilding of the working classes, and to show the 
present condition and tendencies of the various phases of the social 
question in England. 

The task of Mr. von Nostitz was an enormous one and gives evi- 
dence of earnest study and vast research. During a six months’ 
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sojourn in England he visited many persons and institutions and 
made a careful selection of original and other sources. That he has 
successfully accomplished his task is evident to anyone who examines 
this volume. In presenting the labor conditions at the present time 
Mr. von Nostitz has done, in a measure, for the Englishman what Mr. 
Levasseur has done for the American in 7 Ouvrier Americain, although 
the work of the former is primarily historical while that of the latter 
is statistical. 

The present work consists of two parts and an introduction. The 
introduction contains a review of industrial, social, and political tend- 
encies at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the enormous 
growth in manufactures with the resulting increase of the urban popu- 
lation, the accumulation of capital in commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural enterprises, and the social consequences as manifested in 
the increased public wealth, the creation of a plutocracy, the misery of 
the proletariat and the growing dissatisfaction of the working people. 
Then follows a review of social and economic developments since the 
middle of the nineteenth century and the influence exerted by public 
spirited men, the Christian socialist, etc., in averting the great revolu- 
tion which seemed to threaten the English nation. 

In the first part the author gives an account of the development of 
constitutional government in England, of elementary and higher educa- 
tion, and of the movements for popular education, such as university 
extension work, university settlements, the Workingmen’s College in 
London, etc. 

In the second part he considers those factors which have more 
directly affected the working classes, chapters being devoted respect- 
ively to trade unions, friendly societies, protective legislation, wages, 
hours of labor, labor disputes, the housing of the working people, etc. 
Each subject is treated historically and in its economic and social 
aspects. 

The three principal agencies which, according to Mr. von Nostitz, 
are responsible for the progress of the working classes of England are 
association, the work and influence of the higher classes, and the pub- 
lic authority. Through the agency of trade unions, friendly societies, 
and co-operative associations the English workingman has established 
a system of self-government which enables him to pursue certain aims 
and to accomplish results which have not only improved his own con- 
dition but have wrought changes which have exerted an important 
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influence upon the life of the entire nation. Association keeps the 
individual in wholesome restraint and gives him a new intellectual and 
moral aspect of life, for it teaches him to feel and act in common with 
his associates and to work for and make sacrifices for the common 
interests of all. The extension and development of trade unionism in 
England is simply extraordinary. The trade unions must therefore, 
according to Mr. von Nostitz, take the front rank as a factor in the 
progress of the working people, but he thinks that it would be an 
exaggeration to regard them as the sole factor or as one which 
immeasurably exceeds all others. 

In all the movements for the improvement of the condition of the 
working people the aid of the upper classes has a prominent part. 
Although the great development of association may have been possible 
without the aid of the higher classes, the progress would have been 
slower and the results achieved, less favorable. Numerous friendly 
societies and co-operative associations were founded and are aided by 
the higher classes, and many from their ranks co-operate in the work of 
the trade unions. In considering the movements for better housing, 
for the solution of the question of the unemployed, for improved edu- 
cational facilities, etc., the efforts and sacrifices of the higher classes 
must not be overlooked. 

As the political authority has thus far been exercised by members 
of the upper classes, and as they have enacted and enforced the laws, 
they must be credited with a large part of the progress which has 
resulted from the third great factor in the development of the working 
classes. 

The author draws three important conclusions from the elevation 
of the English working people during the nineteenth century. The 
first is that it refutes the theory of Marx, that the submerged sink 
lower and that the poor must necessarily become poorer, for it is 
shown that, on the contrary, the progress was greatest where the eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual conditions were worst, namely in the 
textile and mining industries. The second conclusion is that the 
hope and the safety of the future lies in the fact here demonstrated 
that the power of progress, no matter how weak in the beginning, 
becomes constantly stronger from time to time; that no object is so 
insignificant, no sphere so small, no locality so distant, but that honest, 
striving, and an earnest effort has its partin the great and common 
work of mankind ; that the most modest life may find riches and comfort 
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in the fact that it need never be valueless; and that each can 
serve in his own sphere to create and accomplish something for the 
better. The third conclusion is that the economic, while it has aided, 
has not permanently dominated the social development, and that 
although the elevation of the condition of the English workingmen 
was not accomplished without a struggle, it was not due exclusively or 
even preponderatingly to their own efforts. 

The book contains bibliographical notes and a very comprehensive 


list of references. 
Gustavus A. WEBER. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Trust Problem. By JEREMIAH WuipPLeE JENKS, PH.D. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co., 1900. 8vo, pp. xix + 281. 


PROFESSOR JENKs’s utterances upon the subject discussed in this 
volume must be considered authoritative. He has long been known 
as a thorough and painstaking student of industrial combinations, and 
during the past year has had unsurpassed opportunities for gathering 
material in the course of his work as expert agent of the Industrial 
Commission. This book “is not intended for the student of eco- 
nomic theory,” but presents, in a lucid popular way, the main facts con- 
cerning the status of “ trusts” in the United States, for general reference. 
A more complete discussion is promised. 

The Trust Problem formally consists of eleven chapters and an 
appendix, but falls logically into two parts—one dealing with general 
statements and tendencies, the other with the actual working and effects 
of particular organizations. Of the theoretical portions of the work 
not much need be said. They contain no explanations of the growth 
of trusts and no analyses of the phenomena of monopoly price that are 
not already familiar. Not much more attention is demanded by the 
sections devoted to concrete investigation. They contain a series of 
brief monographs on the prices of certain trust-made products, and 
give valuable information, presented largely by the graphic method, in 
a clear and succinct fashion. Those of the sections which find a place 
as illustrations of the theoretical discussions often yield facts and 
figures not elsewhere available. 

It is rather the general tone of the book and the judgments of the 
author that will arrest the student’s attention, and at the same time will 
rouse the greatest doubt in his mind. Three things in this connection 
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seem of paramount importance—the author’s attitude toward the 
trusts, his attitude toward their critics,and his suggestion of reme- 
dies for acknowledged evils. The casual reader will, perhaps, find it 
a matter of some difficulty to satisfy his mind on these points. One 
who examines Professor Jenks’s checkered pages with more care will, 
however, conclude that he appears as a, perhaps unconscious, apologist 
for the trusts, although there are many expressions which seem to con- 
tradict this opinion. The author’s indictment of competition is 
severe ; his belief in the trust as an economizer of labor and capital 
apparently strong; his admiration of the “captain of industry” 
unbounded. Of the arguments regarding the corrupt influence exerted 
by many “trusts” upon legislatures and public officers he makes little 
account. In these respects the trusts, he says, are no worse than other 
business organizations ; and, in any case, the evil could as well be met 
by supplying a higher grade of legislator. Here seems to be a flaw in 
the argument. After all, it is not the moral quality of the acts of the 
trust magnates that is in question, but the influence of those acts. If 
bribery has been greatly extended by capitalistic combinations, then 
they are dangerous in so far as they have increased the prevalence of 
this “custom,” no matter whether they are ethically worse than indi- 
viduals or not. 

The proposal made by some to remove the present import 
duties from all trust-produced commodities is rejected by Professor 
Jenks. Such action he says would lead to une of two results: either 
international combinations of greatly increased power would be 
formed, or the industry in question would go to the wall. In the latter 
case, there are others who would suffer sooner and more heavily than 
the trust, inasmuch as few industries are entirely monopolized, there 
being usually a few independent producers outside the combination. 
‘These latter would bear the stress of the competition with foreign-made 
goods, and would succumb to it much more readily than a compact 
body of producers or trust. The difficulty with Professor Jenks’s argu- 
ment at this point seems to be that it neglects the fundamental position 
of those who advocate a change in the tariff system as a means of con- 
trolling the combinations. A change in the tariff could do no more 
than affect the price of the article in question. No one has contended 
that a change in tariff-rates would necessarily destroy industrial com- 
binations. Evidently at any given moment the price of a given article 
A is higher than formerly or it is not. If the trust has not raised, but 
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has lowered prices, the reduction of the tariffon A would be advocated 
by none. If on the other hand the price of A has materially risen 
since the new form of organization came into existence, might not a 
reduction in the tariff equivalent to the rise in the price of the article 
tend to restore the old price? It is no rebuttal to say that the stress 
of foreign competition would in such a case fall, not on the trust, but on 
a small body of independent competitors, for, as Professor Jenks con- 
clusively shows, it is the trust itself that is the price-making agent. 
Moreover, if the independent competitors have borne the pressure of 
the trust’s competition without ruin they can endure that of the pos- 
sible foreign rival. Nor is it more cogent to say that a reduction of 
tariff rates will merely force an international combination. If such a 
result can so lightly be produced it would probably come in any case. 
Indeed, Professor Jenks has himself elsewhere laid stress upon the 
growing difficulty of combination arising from increased extent. 

Without attempting a more lengthy discussion of the subject, it may 
briefly be said that the currently proposed remedies for monopolistic 
tendencies are for the most part condemned by Professor Jenks. On 
the other hand, all that he substitutes for popular remedies is the some- 
what vague suggestion of more thorough “social control.” In order 
to attain this control he has to offer only the familiar “ publicity” and 
“responsibility for the acts of corporations.” 

The Trust Problem contains a number of inconsistencies. Thus, 
for instance, it is laid down at the outset that competitive prices are 
high prices. Much stress is laid on the possible reductions in price 
under the trust régime. Yet, in the practical study of actual prices, it 
turns out that, in almost every instance cited, the trust prices are higher 
than those which preceded them. The book also contains some actual 
errors, although these do not seem to be numerous. As an example, 
the reader may be referred to the chapter on Legislation (pp. 218, 
219), where there seems to be much confusion between the common- 
law doctrines as to restraint of trade and those in regard to monop- 
olies. 

The student of industrial history will probably lay down Professor 
Jenks’s book — interesting and instructive as it is— with an intensified 
feeling that, after all, no “trust problem” really exists. As a phase 
of the evolution of modern industry the recent growth of the business 
unit is of great interest. As a chapter in the socialism vs. individualism 
controversy the suffering caused by this growth is of deep moment. 
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As a study in the failures of republican government the system of 
discriminating legislation and special favors to corporations will attract 
attention. When the campaign banners have been folded and the 
newspaper drudges have ceased to print their deadly stuff on corpora- 
tions, trusts, and the tariff, the trust problem itself will turn out to 
be no problem at all, except so far as it constitutes a part of the larger 
discussion on the limits of state-activity. As such it will be better 


treated on different and more general lines. 
H. PaRKER WILLIs. 


Railway Control by Commissions. By FRANK HENDRICK. (Ques- 
tions of the Day Series.) New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
I2mo, pp. 161. 


THE magnitude of the transportation enterprise and its interrela- 
tions with modern industrial development are every day being 
brought into clearer relief. At the same time the question of regula- 
tion, in the public interest, is also engaging more attention. The 
recognition of the quasi-public functions of modern railroads has 
stressed the doctrines of the common law which proclaimed that 
common carriers were not exempt from regulation in the common 
interest. Many phases of the modern regulative policy have not prop- 
erly appreciated the difficulties of regulation; and so the history of 
regulative experiments is often a history of aspirations rather than of 
results. 

Mr. Hendrick’s work, while it gives a general summary of the 
regulative experience of European countries, 1s concerned with 
European experience only in so far as it throws light upon American 
experience and practice. ‘The regulative policy of European countries 
has been so well covered by Hadley and by Sterne that it is difficult 
for another to follow. What Mr. Hendrick adds is in the nature of 
detail. His work shows care and discrimination in the selection of 
material. 

There is a lack, however, of scientific tone in the work. It is a 
polemic in favor of the “advisory” type of commission. From the 
outset the reader is confronted by the author’s persistent declaration 
that the “advisory” type is the one type that is by nature fitted for 
success. In enforcing this thesis it would seem that he at times forces 
the facts of European experience. For example, apparently misled 
by the word “‘commission,” he traces a parallelism between the Italian 
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Commission, which recommended the lease of the Italian railways, 
and the Massachusetts Commission (p. 32). In treating of the 
regulative policy of Austria he lays stress on his favorite dictum that 
it is public opinion rather than legislative regulation which has been 
the most efficient regulator. He bases this, in part, on the fact that 
it was the private opinion of Dr. Hertzka which led to the adoption of 
the “zone” system (pp. 35-36, 40-41). But surely this system had the 
compelling force of law placed behind it before it went into operation. 
While Belgium does not present an advisory commission, the author’s 
mind is easy because, by a stretch of logic, King Leopold is looked 
upon as occupying a position somewhat analogous to that of the 
advisory commission. And all is well. Notwithstanding the fact that 
a policy of government ownership and regulation is favored in Prussia, 
the existence of consultative councils is resolved by the author into a 
conclusion that the railroads are under an advisory commission (p. 
61). When the English regulative policy is approached it is found that 
it does not fit the Procrustean bed. The author’s thought with refer- 
ence to England may be fairly summed up— “England has _ been 
unsuccessful in her regulative policy because she has not possessed an 
advisory commission” (cf. p. 81). Even in Switzerland where the 
nation has declared for state purchase, the author discovers that, 
through the instrumentality of the referendum, the railroads are in 
reality under an advisory commission (p. 160). 

From the summary already given it will readily be understood that 
the “strong” commission of the United States is ruled out of court. 
An explicit statement to this effect has been given by the author in an 
earlier section (p. 51). The author takes Illinois as the type and 
considers that it has followed a drastic policy which has been dis- 
advantageous. His statement that the commission law of 1873 was 
passed with a view to making regulation more drastic is open to ques- 
tion; for under this legislation a much more elastic policy was 
possible than under the older maximum rate law. Noris Mr. Hen- 
drick’s sweeping condemnation thoroughly justified by facts. That the 
commission legislation of Illinois has not met all expectations is true. 
That it has bettered conditions is also true. Had attention also been 
turned to Iowa it would have been found that there also commission 
regulation by the “strong” type has not been as devoid of useful 
results as the author assumes. ‘The cardinal antithesis made by the 
author is between the commission with legal power and the commission 
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which relies upon public opinion. The constant claim of the Massa- 
chusetts Commission that it relies upon public opinion, and upon 
public opinion alone, should not blind us to the fact that the com- 
pelling force of law is behind the provisions for regulation of con- 
struction and of capitalization and these are two of the most important 
provisions of the Massachusetts law. In this connection attention 
may be directed to the New York Commission which is based on the 
Massachusetts legislation, although it has less power. The New York 
Commission which, in its operation, has a still more ample oppor- 
tunity to rely upon public opinion, has been much less successful. 

The author suggests that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be deprived of its quasi-judicial powers, and reorganized as an 
advisory commission. Subordinate to this commission, and co-opera- 
ting with it, would be state commissions also of the advisory type. 
He would permit pooling arrangements (p. 118). 

The work throughout shows careful painstaking research. But it 
is vitiated by an apparently @ prior? assumption that the advisory 
commission is of necessity best. In dealing with the regulative policy 
he regards it as unduly simple. When speaking of the regulative 
policy of England he says that the railroads have attempted to settle 
grievances impelled to this by the working “out of their self interest 
and their public spirit” (p. 74). By implication he considers that 
this tendency is always in operation, thereby greatly lessening the diffi- 
culties of regulation. Elsewhere he tells us that the proper solvent is 
not to be found in coercive regulation; governments “should appeal 
to the higher sentiments of citizenship, civic pride, honor, love, 
achievement and patriotism” (p. 91). Such a regulative policy is too 
vague to be applicable. The work done by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission has been of high rank; and Mr. Hendrick’s plea for it has the 
advantage of supplementing the monographs of Clark and of Dixon. 
But it is too much in the nature of a plea. The author does not 
make sufficient allowance for differences in environmental conditions. 
The conditions of the West and South differ entirely from those that 
confront the Massachusetts Commission. ‘To have proved that the 
Massachusetts Commission has worked well does not prove that it is 
best for all sections of the country. This is the author’s thesis; and 


this he has not proved. 
Simon J. McLEAN. 
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A Municipal Program. Reportof a Committee of the National Munic- 
ipal League. Adopted by the League, November 17, 1899, 
together with explanatory and other papers. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1900. 8vo, pp. xi+246. 


Tus work consists of a draft of proposed constitutional amend- 
ments and a general municipal incorporation act, both broadly enough 
drawn to fit the circumstances of any of the states, and a discussion of 
the need for, and provisions of, these proposed changes by eight well- 
known students of municipal government; namely, Messrs. John A. 
Fairlie, Horace E. Deming, Albert Shaw, Frank J. Goodnow, Leo. S. 
Rowe, Bird S. Coler, Charles Richardson and Delos F. Wilcox. 

Nominally the volume is the outcome of the labors of this special 
committee for two full years: it actually embodies the results of the 
work of the League since its organization six years ago. It offers the 
keenest analysis of the causes of our present municipal conditions and 
presents at the same time the most philosophic and systematic scheme 
for improving the organization and administration of our city govern- 
ment yet worked out. Doubtless the plan will be branded as doctrinaire 
and unworkable by those who have no knowledge of the subject, and, 
who suppose that they have an interest in maintaining the present bad 
conditions. The program is, in fact, in advance of the current bad 
traditions on city government, and therein lies its chief claim to con- 
sideration. All the propositions are not likely to be accepted at once, 
but, at least, we have now a definite and reasonable ideal towards which 
to work. 

The program, recognizing democracy as a fact, attempts to develop 
its virtues and to curb its evil tendencies. The main attempt is to 
reduce to a mimimum state legislative interference, and to give the 
cities the largest possible measure of home rule in regard to matters of 
purely local interest: while the city is to become the agent of the 
state in the administration of state functions within the municipal 
boundaries to a much greater extent than heretofore. When acting as 
the agent of the state, the city is to be subject to a strict administrative 
not legislative, control, to be exercised largely through state audit, 
inspection and partial publication of the accounts of the cities, which 
must be kept on a uniform basis. The city, under the proposed plan 
ceases to be a body of enumerated powers. It is allowed, under the 
constitution and general laws, to form its own charter, and, to enter 
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upon all kinds of activity necessary in its own opinion to satisfy the 
local needs of its inhabitants. 

A sharp distinction is made between legislation and administration ; 
the first is in the charge of a single-chambered council, which has the 
residuum of governmental power, the other is solely dependent on the 
mayor. The council elected on a general ticket for six years —one 
third going out of office with the mayor, who serves but two years — 
is to elect (and may remove) the comptroller, whose term as well as that 
of all the appointees of the mayor is for an indefinite period. The 
mayor, as the responsible head of the administration, has the absolute 
power of appointing and removing all administrative officers except 
the comptroller, save in so far as he is restrained by the severest civil 
service provisions yet suggested in America. 

It will be observed that elections are greatly simplified by abolish- 
ing all elective officers except the mayor and the councillors. These 
officers are to be elected at a time other than that at which state or 
national officers are elected. They must be nominated by petition 
and elected by secret ballot, on which the names for each office 
must appear alphabetically, and be voted for individually and not by 
party lists. 

The home rule idea is not pressed so far for the sake of consistency 
as to permit the city to grant street privileges or franchises ad /ébitem. 
Such privileges are to be limited by the state in many ways apart from 
a strict time limit. Likewise the state fixes a definite limit to the 
‘power of the city to incur indebtedness. The cities are given unlimited 
right to enter upon industrial enterprises which it is supposed will 
bring an income. The debt incurred for such enterprises is to be 
excluded from the legal debt limit until the receipts from such an 
enterprise fail to pay expenses. This provision seems to me entirely 
inadequate and dangerous. A safer way would seem to be to make 
the debt limit somewhat larger and then include such debts within 
it in order that the city may not enter upon too many such 
enterprises at once; or instead of making the bonds for such enter- 
prises a general obligation of the city, make them a special lien only 
on the investment for which they are issued. The proposition of the 
committee ignores the fact that the evil is done, if it be an evil, as 
soon as the initial investment of a large fixed capital in such an enter- 
prise is unwisely made, and that, although the original investment may 
have been unwise it might easily be worse to abandon the work than 
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to keep it up, while to attempt to carry it under the proposed regula- 
tion might seriously cripple the ordinary services of the city. 

Various other details of the program will doubtless fail to command 
the support of serious and disinterested students of municipal govern- 
ment. Nevertheless the work marks a great step forward, and will 
surely prove invaluable to the cause of good municipal government 


in the United States. 
Joun H. Gray. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Monopolies and Trusts. By Ricuarp T. Exy, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Wisconsin. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1900. 12mo, pp. xi+ 278. 


The Trust Problem. By JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, Professor of 
Political Science, Cornell University. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co., 1900. 8vo, pp. xix+ 281. 

THE mad rush toward industrial consolidation which has charac- 
terized the commercial history of the United States during the past 
two years has given fresh impetus to the investigation of this phase of 
nineteenth century industrialism, and a considerable crop of books on 
the trust question has already made its appearance. Especially note- 
worthy among these are the recent books of Professors Ely and Jenks ; 
they are the most thoughtful and instructive. 

Dr. Ely has long been known as an interested student of modern 
monopoly, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find him devoting the 
best and largest portion of his present volume to a consideration of the 
alleged monopolistic tendencies of trusts. In the course of four chap- 
ters devoted to a discussion of the meaning of monopoly, the causes 
of monopoly, the law of monopoly price, and the limits of monopoly, 
Dr. Ely repeatedly expresses the opinion that monopoly means some- 
thing more than business on a large scale, and that mere mass of capi- 
tal is never a cause of monopoly. “No one,” says he (p. 174), “has 
yet adduced an instance of an important monopoly resting upon mere 
mass of capital or upon mere combination. In all of the alleged cases 
of “capitalistic monopolies,” he insists that the efficient cause of 
monopoly will be found to be either the union of an ordinary business 
with a natural monopoly, or some species of favoritism, etc. Ordinary 
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business — agriculture, manufactures, and commerce — is still competi- 
tive in its nature, and is bound to continue so because there is always 
a limit to the economies to be secured by increasing the volume of 
business. “A point of maximum efficiency is sooner or later reached ” 
(p. 165), and nothing is gained, least of all monopoly, by expanding 
the operations of a business beyond this, its natural economic limit. 
This is Dr. Ely’s chief thesis, and it is well supported by careful analy- 
sis and acute reasoning. In harmony with this view is Dr. Ely’s con- 
clusion that there is no separate trust problem as such, because there is 
no specific cause of trusts. Correct the evils of natural monopoly, 
special privileges, and wealth concentration, then the trust problem 
will take care of itself. 

Professor Jenks takes a different view of the situation, and he seems 
to write with a more sensitive appreciation of the business conditions 
which have given rise to the trusts. Wasteful competition resulting in 
great loss of industrial energy is, in his opinion, the specific economic 
cause of combinations of capital. However much the formation of 
trusts may have been fostered by the speculative designs of promoters, 
they nevertheless have a solid economic basis, in that they are a supe- 
rior form of business organization to the ordinary competitive estab- 
lishment. The problem that the trusts present is, therefore, how to 
secure the benefits of the cheapened production to the public. Thus 
far, Professor Jenks contends, this has not generally been the case. 
With something, and sometimes much, of monopolistic power coming 
from the sheer mass of the capitalistic strength, the trusts have fre- 
quently, and for considerable intervals, been able to keep up prices 
above a remunerative level and reap the gains of monopoly. He has 
no hesitation, therefore, in designating them “capitalistic monopolies,” 
deriving their strength from their superior efficiency of productive, 
and superior facilities for commercial warfare. 

This is, with Professor Jenks, no merely theoretical view, but a con- 
clusion reached after a painstaking investigation of the operations of 
leading trusts and a careful study of prices. As expert agent of the 
United States Industrial Commission, Professor Jenks has had unri- 
valed opportunities for a study of the trusts,and his conclusions and 
impressions are entitled to great weight. They are interestingly and 
modestly stated in the present volume, and are re-enforced by a wealth 
of examples drawn from the evidence heard before the Industrial 
Commission. Professor Jenks’s little volume is, altogether, the most 
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instructive contribution that has thus far been made to the dis- 
cussion of the trust problem. It is singularly free from dogmatism 
and apriorism, and every page is informed with a strong economic 


philosophy. 
A. C. M. 


Bibliographie des Socialismus und Communismus. Bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von JoSEF STAMMHAMMER. Band II. Nachtrage 
und Ergdnzungen bis Ende des Jahres 1898. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, 1900. 8vo, pp. iv + 403. 

In the preface the author states that this second volume of the 
Bibliographie des Socialismus und Communismus is constructed on the 
same plan as the first volume, with some trifling changes, only, in the 
spelling of subject headings. 

The volume under review is the third in order of publication, in a 
series projected by Stammhammer, which is designed to cover the 
whole field of “ socialékonomischer Literatur.’””’ The main arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by authors or by first-word entry. A closely 
classed subject index is placed at the end of the book. 

Continental bibliographers can, I believe, usually be trusted to omit 
a good portion of American work, and a considerable portion of 
English works from their compilations. But the volume before us is 
an exception to the rule. Of course some omissions are inevitable. A 
few minutes’ comparison with other lists sufficed to bring to light a 
half dozen or more. Most of these were of minor importance, Gonner’s 
Socialistic State, and Sprague’s Socialism from Genesis to Revelation 
being the most important. Some of these omissions might have been 
avoided, had the author had access to the American Catalogue. How 
can he afford to work without this invaluable tool of the bibliographer’s 
trade ? 

This volume of the Bibliographie des Soctalismus und Communismus, 
as well as the previous volume and the Bidbliographie der Socialpolittk, 
are especially remarkable for the number of titles of pamphlets and 
fugitive periodicals which they list. Whether the student is working 
up the Chicago anarchist trial, the Pullman strike, some phase of 
Christian socialism in Germany, or what not, he is likely to get valua- 
ble suggestions as to pamphlet literature from this compilation. I 
much doubt if any library in the country could by any other means 
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put at the disposal of a worker the means for obtaining the titles of 
half the pamphlets and fugitive periodicals which are here listed. 

Stammhammer has taken the bull by the horns, as regards articles 
in periodicals and encyclopedias. One who wants the literature of — 
socialism will find magazine and encyclopedia articles in their proper 
place alongside of the books instead of having to search through various 
periodical indexes and tables of contents and indexes to individual 
periodicals. The list of periodicals indexed has been increased in this 
volume. All the articles in Conrad’s Handwérterbuch der Staatswis- 
senschaft which pertain to any phase of socialism are here listed by 
authors. 

On comparing this volume with the Bisfographie der Socialpolitik | do 
not find as much duplication of matter as there was between the Bid/7- 
ographie der Socialpolittk and the first volume. In the latter case it was 
almost wholesale, and included subject headings as well as individual 
titles. In the volume under review I find only repetitions of individual 
titles, and these not frequent. But why any repetition at all, and 
where is the harm of a reference now and then from the one publica- 
tion to a heading in the other? The publication as a whole is 
deserving of the highest praise; and it may be added that the works 
thus far issued by Stammhammer place him easily first as a bibli- 
ographer in the field of the social sciences. Other volumes in the series 


will be looked for with interest. 
C. H. HAsTINGs. 


Federal Clearing Houses. By THropore Gitman. The River- 
side Press. Cambridge, Mass., 1899. 16mo, pp. x+ 289. 


THE author of this volume presents a plan designed to avert mone- 
tary panics. ‘The vastly important and practical nature of the subject 
should attract a commensurate interest in the device proposed. The 
feeling prevails in this country that our currency is not sufficiently 
elastic, and that the crying need of the hour is some measure that 
will cure this defect. As the author cites, France and Germany are 
enabled to stem the tide of financial stringency by means of the note- 
issuing privilege granted to one or more important banks in those 
countries. Mr. Gilman proposes for this country a plan which he 
thinks is in harmony with the genius of our democratic institutions, 
namely, a system of Federal Clearing Houses, empowered to issue a 
currency under certain restrictions. To get the matter before the 
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legislative authorities as well as before the public, the plan was incorpo- 
rated in bills introduced into the lower house of the fifty-fourth and 
fifty-fifth Congresses, the date in the latter case being March 17, 1898. 

The salient features of this measure are: 

1. A system of Federal Clearing Houses, about one to each state, | 
in which all banks of good standing, state and national, are entitled to 
membership. 

2. The authority granted to each clearing house to issue to any 
member demand notes to the amount of its capital, upon receipt from 
that member of approved and convertible assets aggregating in value 
one and one third times the amount of the issue called for. 

3. All members are required to accept these notes in settlement of 
dues. 

4. The triple security behind these notes is (a) the individual bank 
calling for the issue, (4) the State Clearing House holding this bank’s 
membership, (c) the Federation of Clearing Houses. 

It is not contemplated that these demand notes are to take the place 
of any currency now in use, or to supersede any system excepting per- 
haps that of clearing house certificates successfully resorted to in 
times of crisis in New York City. This New York method demon- 
strates the need and virtue of some plan to meet the exigencies of 
suddenly depleted reserves in time of alarm. There is need of a meas- 
ure, authorized by law, that will be effective throughout the union in 
relieving the strain of credit contraction enforced on the banks under 
the present system. Mr. Gilman’s book is a strong presentation of 
the merits of his plan, and, in view of the great importance of an 
elastic currency in our monetary operations, it behooves those opposed 
to this, or who have rival methods to propose, to show the weakness of 


his cause. 
R. S. PaDAN. 


Social Laws: An Outline of Sociology. By G. Tarpr. Trans- 
lated from the French by Howarp C. WarREN, with a 
preface by JAMES Mark BaLtpwin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1899. 12mo, pp. xi+213. 


As THE editor of the volume remarks, M. Tarde has here sum- 
marized his theoretical work and shown it to constitute a system. In 
this reduction of the system to its outlines its great ingenuity is 
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impressed upon the reader much more forcibly than by the detailed 
presentation contained in M. Tarde’s larger works. At the same time 
the essential artificiality of the doctrines likewise comes out in plainer 
relief, proceeding as they do, for the most part, and particularly as 
regards their general features, on a bold and dexterous use of metaphor 
and analogy. It seems not improbable that, as a result of the con- 
ciseness, not to say boldness, with which the ingenious artifices of the 
theory are here brought out, the volume may contribute materially to 
curtail the vogue of M. Tarde’s sociological doctrines. 

The essential superficiality of the formulations offered is shown, 
¢. g., in such generalizations as this : “‘ Habit is merely a sort of inter- 
nal heredity, just as heredity is only externalized habit. Heredity, 
then, is the form of repetition appropriate to life, just as undulation, or 
periodic movement, is its physical, and imitation its social form ” (p. 22). 
Again: “Every real opposition implies a relation between two forces, 
tendencies, or directions” (p. 88). Under this elastic, not to say 
ambiguous term, “opposition,” are comprised such diverse phenomena 
as mechanical action and reaction, arithmetical positive and negative, 
variations of degree, war, industrial competition, discussion, hesitation. 
It is plainly by a felicitous use of analogy alone that the comprehen- 
sive term “ opposition ” can be made to serve in the discussion of mat- 
ters so disparate as these. All this is of a character to suggest the 
moralizing speculations of the eighteenth century and prepares one to 
meet the metaphysical conception of a spiritually guided progress, 
expressed in the conclusion that, “It would appear... . that the 
strife of opposition fulfills the réle of a middle term in the social as 


it does in the organic and inorganic worlds” (p. 133). 


Report by the Chief Labor Correspondent of the Board of Trade on 
Trade Unions in 1898 with Comparative Statistics for 1892- 
7897. London: 1899. Pp. Ixxiv+311. Is. 6%d. 

Tus is the eleventh annual report made by the Chief Labor cor- 
respondent of the Board of Trade on trade unions. It presents but 
few changes in character of contents from the two immediately preceding 
it. Like those, it contains statistics relating to (1) the organization, 
consolidation, dissolution, and membership of all trade unions, regis- 
tered and unregistered, (2) the finances of one hundred “principal . 
unions,” and (3) the organization and membership of trade councils 
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and confederations. ‘The statistics cover a period of years beginning 
with 1892 and closing with the year for which the report is published. 
This latest report offers new and valuable material in an analysis of the 
financial rules of the one hundred “principal unions” above referred 
to. These unions embrace 63 per cent. of the total membership 
and are so selected as to represent the several organized trades. 
The “age of admission,” contributions in the form of entrance fees 
and weekly payments, and the various benefits provided for are shown. 

The material made public by the Board of Trade in these reports is 
very valuable, showing as it does something of the nature and trend of 
trade unionism in England. The returns secured from the organiza- 
tions are very complete and the reports are carefully compiled and well 
arranged. ‘The general reports, published as introductory to the 


tables, are excellent summaries. 
H. A. MILLIs. 
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nomics 


HEAD PROFESSOR 
LAUGHLIN 

I Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy 
Seminar 


53 


PROFESSOR MILLER 
12. Advanced Eco- 
nomic Theory 
(Value) 
18 Public Finance 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
HILL 
1 Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy 
25 Oral Debates 
30 Railway Transpor- 
tation 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
VEBLEN 
10 History of Politi- 
cal Economy 


Dr. HATFIELD* 
4 Descriptive Eco- 
nomics 
14 Social Economics 


Dr. MITCHELL 
2 Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy 
3 Social and Eco- 
nomic History 


HEAD PROFESSOR 
LAUGHLIN 
2 Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy 
37. Money 
54 Seminar 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

HILL 
26 
31 


Oral Debates 
Comparative Rail- 
way Legislation 
Industrial Devel- 
opment of the 
United States 


34 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
VEBLEN 
I1 Scope and Method 
of Political Econ- 
omy 
16 Socialism 


Mr. WORTHINGTON C., 
Forp 
40 Statistics 
41 Commercial Statis- 
tics 


Dr. MITCHELL 
2 Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy 
36 Public Finance 


HEAD PROFESSOR 
LAUGHLIN 
13 Unsettled Prob- 
lems of Economic 
Theory 
55 Seminar 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
HILL 
1 Principles of 
Political Economy 
39 Banking 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
VEBLEN 
17. Economic Factors 
in Civilization 
35 Problems of 
American Agri- 
culture 


Dr. HATFIELD 
32 Technique of 
Trade and Com- 
merce 


Dr. MITCHELL 
15 ‘Trusts 
36 Financial History 
of the United 
States 


* Absent on leave in Europe during Autumn and Winter 
For information address THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Chicago, IIl. 
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IDE - VESTIBULED 
trains are operated also 
to Omaha, Kansas City, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, equipped with 
modern, roomy, comfortable 
Pullman Cars and Reclining 
Chair Cars. The European plan 
Dining Car service is a special 
feature of excellence on this 
line. Delicate china, roses, spot- 
less linen, perfect ventilation and 
strictly first-class cooking. 


On the “Burlington’s Number One” 
fast express, is a Puliman Buffet 
smoking car, fitted with sideboard 
and card tables. This train is only 
one night on the road between 
Chicago and Denver. Its luxurious 
equipment and fast time make a long 
journey seem short. 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO 


DENVER 


“Colorado Outings” 
“California” 


Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 
c. B. & Q. R, R., CHICAGO. 


The Elementary 
School Record 


| Edited by JOHN DEWEY 


| 

| and Published by 

The University of Chicago Press 


Issued monthly during the school year in the interest of the experimental 
school of the Pedagogical Department of the University of Chicago. 


HE object of the ELemenrary Scuoot is to 
make possible for use in other schools the details of 
subject-matter and method in the application of mod- 

ern psychology in education, as demonstrated by the Univer- 
sity Elementary School. The present plan includes the 
publication of a series of nine monographs, each number 
containing a record of work done by a group in the school, 
and also an article concerning the work of one department 
in all grades. 


Subscription per year, $1.25; single copies, 15 cents 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 
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THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


THIRD EDITION. A MOST IMPORTANT || By JOHN DEWEY. PROFESSOR OF PED- 
BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS | AGOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


N this book, which has been characterized as “one of the most noteworthy 


” 


books of the year, in the field of pure pedagogy,” the educational situation 
is clearly stated and graphically illustrated, and new light is thrown upon some 


interesting phases of educational reform. 


The problem of elementary education is 
one of special importance to teachers, parents, 
and school boards, and PRoressoR DEWEY’s 
clear exposition of the relation of the 
school to the larger society and the every- 
day world cannot fail to be of interest. The 
“fads and frills” of the Public School re- 
main despite their critics, but they cannot be 
assimilated. PROFESSOR DEwEy gives a most 
luminous statement of the meaning of these 
branches for the school and for life. It has 
been his good fortune to have stepped out 


of the field of theoretical pedagogy and to 


stand upon the successful results of four 
years’ experimentation in the Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago. 

The ideas behind it and the methods of 
applying them are presented here in a style 
neither abstruse nor technical. 


“We consider Professor Dewey’s little book worthy of careful study on the part of 
parents, for children are now everywhere being trained to some extent on the plan of 
which he is so able and enthusiastic an advocate, while parents are too often ignorant 
of its underlying principles.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


NOW READY SENT POSTPAID ON 
12mo, CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00 (POSTPAID) || RECEIPT OF PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
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ADAPTABLE TO ANY STYLE OF RECORD OR ACCOUNTS 


WE VISIT EVERY TOWN IN THB UNITED STATES ° ALE 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS S 


ATCHISON, KAN.—_CHICAGO-—HOLYOKE, MASS. 
g Originators and Manufacturers of the Perpetual Ledger and other Labor Saving Systems 


IF YOU WANT THE MOST MODERN METHODS OF 
ACGOUNTING, LET US SYSTEMIZE YOUR OFFICE 


USED IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (&) 


Street, Chicago. 
TH 


Pleasantly and economically is afforded by the tourist tickets on sale 
via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. on and after June rst. 
Chautauqua Lake, Niagara Falls, 
the St. Lawrence River, White Mountains 
and the Atlantic Coast Resorts 
are among the more important points reached. Summer edition of 
‘Book of Trains’? showing specimen tours will be of interest in arranging for 
your trip. Sent free on application to F. M. BYRON, G. W.A., 144 Van Buren 


NEW TWENTY-SIX HOUR BOSTON TRAIN 


Is now in service. 


ink is ke glue, 
MY pen is like » paint brush.” 
Millions think this daily. Don't you? You will always 
have clean ink and a clean pen if you use the 


National 


Automatic Ink Stand. 


Gravity works it, never out of 
order, always ready, non-evaporat- 
ing and dust proof Lift Pen and 
cover raises instantly free from all 
interference when dipping 
placing Pen automatically closes 
cover dust tight. “The most perfect 
ink stand made.” A place for your pen and a good reason for putt 


it in its place. Im use by U. &. Government and leading pac seem | 
establishments Working Parte are made of Aluminum Roman 
finish permanent white surface. Will please the most critical because of 
its beauty and automatic perfection. A compliment to the finest desk. 
Send Us 50c and 6c in stamps. By return mail we forward ink 


not beyond your most sanguine expectations return and we will remit 


ico, W in establiah te th heut. 
NAT'L ANTOMATICINK WELL CO., 131-133 Market St., Chicago. 


stand complete (guaranteeing safe delivery) and if ( 


The Botanical Gazette 


Edited by John M. Coulter, C. R. Barnes and J. C. 
Arthur, with American and foreign associates. 
Monthly; at least 80 pages. Devoted to the 
science of Botany in all of its departments, con- 
taining results of research, book reviews, notes for 
students, and news items. $4.00 a year; foreign, 
$4.50; single copies, 40 cts. All subscriptions and 
requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


The University of Chicago 
University Press Division, Chicago, Ill. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 
TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT THE EAST - 
| 


FIVE OF ‘EM 
FINE ‘UNS, TOO 


CHICAGO**° KANSAS 
CHICAGO ST. LO 
CHICAGO PEORI 
ST. LOUIS «»°>KANSAS 


h Pullman service bet 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark. 
FLORIDA.UTAH, 
‘CALIFORNIA ano OREGON. 


u are a trip, any portion of 
whic can & Alton, it = 
y you to write e undersigned for maps, pam 
rates, time-tables, etc. 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
General and 


English Studies 


The University of Chicago 


LATEST ISSUE, Just Published. 


LEONARD COX, The Arte or Crafte 


of Rhethoryke, 1530: a Reprint, edited 
by F. I. CARPENTER, Ph.D. The first English 
Rhetoric. Price, 50 cents. 


OTHER NUMBERS 


JOHN LYDGATE: The Assembly of Gods. 
Edited by O. L. Triccs, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. 
116 pages. $1.00. 


F.L Metaphor and Simile in the 
or Elizabethan Drama. 50 cents. 


. REYNOLDS: The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry between Pope and Words- & UICK s SERVICE ae 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MONON ROUTE. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Paihoatte) 


CHI nk J, Reep Pass. A 
CAGO, ILL Cuas, H. Mgr. W.H., Me 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD | | 
RAILROAD.§ erwerxNEW YORK 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN  Bortem 
lackawanna Roomy Parlor Cars. 
SHOW} 


The Standard 


Strength 


With over $33,000,000 Assets, 
and over $6,000,000 Surplus. 


Value 


Excelling in usefulness. 
Over $42,000,000 paid to 
Policy Holders. 


Merit 


Fulfilling its obligations to 
the letter. 


Simplicity 
in its Policy Contracts — 
Benefits plainly stated. 


Policies : Liberality 


$15 to to Insured and Beneficiary 
through Dividends and Ad- 


$100,000 ditional Benefits. 
Fair Dealing 


to all—an established re- 
putation. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Horstoré'e Acid | Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common 
in the spring and summer 
months. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Genuine bears name H. 


p’s on the PP 


of the Liquid 


The event of the 
year in dentifrices. 


Beware of counterfeits 
and substitutes of this, 
theworld’s best known 
dentifrice. Insist upon 
etting the genuine at 
Stores. li necessary 
send 25c. direct to the 
Proprietors, P. O. Box 
247, New York City.. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK LONDON 


~ 


QODZO FANCY LVS 


FLA. 


tL: 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, 
and all afflictions of the skin, Removes 
of perspiration... 

@ 

but t dy st. 
Refuse all other powders, which are 

ery where, or suailed for 25 ceste 

ere, or Or 
(Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, NA 


in price, 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 


Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 Btate St. 


in a new size et 
aS 
: 
4 
| | 
| 
aN AFTER BATHING 
AND wool Ilustrated 
TRADE MARK pre Catalogue. 
P 16 West 284 St. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 


and sickness frequently follow the 
Fall house-opening. This is due 
to foul gases and disease-breeding 
matter developed during the 
Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured into 
the waste pipes, sinks and closets, 
also sprinkled about the cellar 
and suspected places insures in- 
stant disinfection. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid ; powerful, safe 
and cheap; endorsed by over 23,000 physicians; 
sold in quart bottles only, by druggists and 
high-class grocers everywhere. Prepared only 
by Henry B, Pvatt, Platt St., New York. 


MADE FROM THE BEAN’ 


PORE! HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING: 


Sold at our Stores and b 
** GROCERS EVE 


A PIANO | 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 


Chicago’ slarg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy,to 
sharply reduce 
stock, offers sam- 
ple new uprights 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand __instru- 
ments, at almost 
nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low as $100, warranted as represented. 
Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
from $200. Send for complete hist. Among 
the makersare: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested ina piano, do not fail to 
write. Any piano not proving exacily 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 
100 Adams &t., 


i 


“IT’S ALL IN THE LENS” 


A Beautiful Picture 


Korona Camera 


OUR FAMOUS LENSES 


Is Always Made With a 


and 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO 


700 Clinton Ave., South, ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Send for Catalogue 
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A Child’s Appetite. 


Children are born with natural, un erted appetites. relish the 
food that is best for them. “They like Quaker Oats. ™_ 
Over-i ts often foster a dangerous cra’ for unwhole- 


t 
wing children to eat heavy pastry, rich sweets, and 
é ‘Do not spoil their natu 


The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from Quaker Oats, besides this 
daily use, clever housekeepers havelearned that Quaker Oats also makes who! 
and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes. Soups and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-1b. packages LESS MEAT 
Our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. Rorer, gives hundreds 
of delightful innovations and valuable recipes. Write for it. 
We omit tree 


= AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 
appetites. Give the ua one 
ats 
¢ ion fate. 
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WORLD OF BUSY PEOPLE who fy 


FOR iLUOsTRATED: CATALOGUE FREI 


TAE SMITH PREAIER TYPEWRITER 


Every Clergyman and 
| Every Public Speaker 


A Hammond 


ypewriter 
The type intended for their special use 
gives perfect satisfaction. Type of an- 
other size or language is substituted in 
a moment by changing the shuttle. 
Send for new catalogue and enclose a 5c. 
stamp for a correct map of the world. 


Call on nearest representative and examine the Back- 


spacing Attachment just added tothe Hammond, 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


587 - 551 East 69th 8t., New York. 


The Point of 


whether shapely or ugly, matters little, 
so long as it does not break or crum- 
ble, and the quality is smooth and 


yielding. 
DIXON'S Graphite PENCILS 
Graphite 
are noted for their smooth, tough 
leads that do not break or crumble. 
They are made in different degrees of 
hardness, suitable for all kinds of 
school work, and are indispensable in 
the drawing class. 
Samples worth double the money 

will be sent on receipt of 16 cents, if 
you mention this publication. 


| Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


FRANKLIN 
TYPEWRITER 


Vv 


FA 


| 
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VISIBLE, WRIT INC 
. 
* j 
FAN KLIN TYPEWRITER CO 
. 
| 


RELIEF PEN 
“No. 314, 


OYESTERBROOK’S 


Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 


2 


other varieties 
of stub pens. . 


i 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points. . . 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tue ESTeRBROOK STEEL Pen Co, 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


“the most 
4 e 


tO 


fnuths 


O#H*1-NOOR Daes be or 


We recommend “ KOH-I-NOOR” PENCILS 


They can be had of every High Class Stationer 
and Art Material Dealer in America 


FAVOR RUHL & CO., 123 W. HOUSTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE BALL BEARINGS OF THE DENSMORE TYPEBARS ARE 
LOCATED AT THE WEARING POINTS, ON THE PROTECTION 
OF WHICH IN ANY MACHINE, CONTINUOUSLY GOOD WORK 
CHIEFLY DEPENDS. 


Main Office,.309 Broadway, New York. 
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Air cells woven in the wool give a 
luxuriousness grateful to the sensitive 
skin; keeps the warmth in, the rheume 
atism oul? Pooklef on requesh 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co: 


984 FRANKLIN ST: NEW YORK 


THIS IS ONE OF OUR LATEST 
It is one of 60 styles illustrated and de- 
scribed in our catalogue “ B,” for 1900, of 


Rolling and Carrying Chairs 


The case of invalidism doesn’t exist for 
which we cannot furnish a suitable chair. 


We also make the best types as well as the largest variety  @ Dy ins 
to be found of ; fo - eX 
Reclining Chairs and Adjustable Couches s xurt us 


for Sick Folks, Well Polks, and Lazy Folks ; 
all of which are illustrated and described in our catalogue " 
“C.” In writing for information, particularize. 


GEO. F. SARGENT COMPANY 
289 N. Pourth Ave., next 23d St., New York 


= comes by wearing’ 
| > 
| 70 FIVE OF ‘EM! 
: fig St.Louis 
| Lackawanna Railroad. 
Cars, 


Collars, cuffs, and shirts, all of 
one brand, perfectly suited to each 
other, are an innovation in all- 
goods affording a stylish 
harmony and easy, comfortable fit 
never obtainable, The 
quality, workmanship and finish 
cannot bed duplicated on the made- 
to-order plan for twice the money. 
They are the highest grade, 

Two collars or two cuffs costs 25 
cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more, 
Shirts cost $1. “50 and $2.00, 
depending on the kind you want, 
but all the product of the same 
modern machinery and rt 
operatives. Ask your furnisher 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 
ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 


GARTER” is stamped 
DWE on every loop. 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg—never 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ir Silk B0e, Cotton 25¢ 
=. Semple pair. 50e, 


FROST 0O., Makers, 


BEVERY PAIR WARRANTED | 


“1 go woolward for penance.” 
“They enjoined him in 
Rome for want of linen.” 
—Love’s Labor Lost, 
Act V, Scene 2. 


The torture which the wearing of 
wool next to the skin inflicts, and 
the sanitary qualities of linen under- 


Dr. Deimel’s _Linen- 


Mesh 


Underwear 


is too comfortable to appeal to those 
wishing to do penance. Its perfect 
cleanliness 


and its many other sani- 
tary qualities entitle it to the con- 
sideration of all who believe that a 
eH 4 body goes best with a sound 


All true Deimel Linen-Mesh gar- 
ments bear the above Trade-Mark. 
If you cannot obtain them from your 
dealer, write to us. 

Booklet and sample pieces free. 


We also manufacture the finest dress 
shield in existence. Can be washed, are 
odorless. A guarantee with every pair. 


THE 
Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
492 Broadway, New York. 
111 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


728 16th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
10-12 Bread St., London, E. C. 
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THERE is ONLY ONE 


EXTRACT 


THIS IS IT! 


Invaluable for all Aches, Pains, Inflammations, 
Catarrhal Trouble and Piles. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., NewYork and London. 


Established 1836 


BEST SOAP 


Sold Everywhere 


Factory, New York, 
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with Buff Wrapper, 
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“ESPECIALLY 
THE 


of Virginia.” 


Springs Nos.1 and 2. 


For Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease 


CHRONIC AND ACUTE. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A.M., M.D., M.R.C.P., London, Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco,a recognized authority 
wherever medical science is known, in his handbook of Pharmacy, Materia Medica and Thera om ; 


tics, under head of ALBUIINURIA, age 600, 66 of Vi 
7th edition, bet citation of remedies: says: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is high iy 
recommended. 


Under head of CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE, page 601, same edition, in the citation of reme- 
dies, he says: ‘‘ Mineral Waters, 


ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Virginia, which have many advocates.’’ 


“A Veritable Antidote 


For Albuminuria and Bright's Disease, Chronic and Acute.” 


Dr. William H. Drummond, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Bishop's University, Montreal 
In the and Chronic [BRIGHT’S DISEASE}, of and 
tic Origin, as well as in the graver Al- act as a - 
buminuria of Pregnancy, I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER Ta BLE ANTI- 
rhe know of NO OTHER NATURAL AGENT POSSESSING THIS IMPORTANT 
QUAL 


Dr. Cc. Resident Physician, Hot Springs, N. C. 
‘‘Bright’s Disease in every In many cases large amounts 
stage and form is benefited by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. of albumen, epithelium, hy- 
aline and granular casts entirely disappear from the urine under its action, while in these 
whose kidneys are too far gone to hope for permanent benefit, all those distressing symptoms 


are ameliorated in an astonishing degree. In Albuminuria of Pregnancy I know of no remedy 
at all comparable to this water.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address, 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


U. S, Patent Office =) 
et 


**A Perfect Food’’ 
Preserbes Health’’ 
Prolongs Life ” 


BAKER'S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 
» Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medical 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 


Trade -Mark 
on Every Package 


EP ED ED 


WEBER 


“Among all the instruments of the renowned 
makers, here and abroad, I today prefer the Weber 
because of its sympathetic tone quality.” 

April 5, 1900. EMMA CALVE., 


“Tts exquisite tone has been a source of great 
delight.” 
April 7, 1900. CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 


“ Perfect for accompanying the voice.” 
March 22, 1900. ERNST VAN DYKE, 


“Congratulating you upon the incontestable 
superiority of your magnificent pianos.” 

Feb. 7, 1900. ALVAREZ. 

“The quality and tone of your beautiful instru- 


ments have been entirely satisfactory to me.” 
April 5, 1900. POL PLANCON. 


WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
18x Tremont Street, Boston. 


we 


FOR YOUR 
FIRST STEP 
US 


— 


